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BOYS! BUILD THINGS! 


THIS BIG BOOK 

Vol. II — THE BOY MECHANIC — Vol. II 



GoogI 


Tells All About 1000 Interesting Things To Make and Do 

A SEQUEL TO, BUT CONTAINING NOTHING FOUND IN VOLUME I 


480 PAGES «P/4*sy4 in.)— 995 ILLS.— CLOTH— PRICE $2.00 

HOW TO MAKE 

Bobsleds — Snowshoes — Ice Boats — Ice Gliders — Boats — Camps — Fishing Tackle of Poles — Kites — Aerial 

Gliders — Motion-Picture Camera- Spot-Light I,aiu»-rn Mlle-O- View Camera Appliances — Indoor 

Games — Tricks — Cyclemobiie - Pushmobile— Flymobile Holler Coaster — Ferris Wb Sunlight Flasher— Reed 

Furniture- - Electrical Devices Mechanical Contrivances - Art-Craft Work and hundred tually interesting things. 

SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 
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Become An Artist 

Learn by Mail 


By our new method of teaching by mail you can 
leam in your own home, in a few weeks, illustrat- 
ing, cartooning and commercial art. Hundreds 
of successful pupils are now making splendid 
incomes. Get into this fascinating work yourself 
and earn $50 to $100 or more per week! 

Remarkable New Method 

Our method makes it easy for anyone to learn. 
The study is fascinating. Only a few minutes a 
day! Have your own studio or secure high sal- 
aried position. Or work in spare time. Many 
students earn while they are learning! 

Artist’* Outfit Free 

A complete Outfit free to all students. Includes 
everything required to produce hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of pictures. Here is your chance to 
develop your neglected talent and start yourself 
on the road to independence. Learn, in your 
spare time, with the help of our staff of expert 
instructors. 


Send Free Coupon 

for the most remarkable offer ever made by any 
recognized and reputable school of art. Special 
terms to a limited number of new students and 
complete Artist’s Drawing Outfit given Free. 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon and we will 
send you, at once, a beautiful art Booklet filled 
with drawings and full particulars of our ex- 
traordinary offer. Do it now —before you forget. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
1 OS3 H Street N. W. Washington. D. C. 

FREE COUPON 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, be. 

1053 H Street N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send me your 
Free Art Booklet and Special Free Drawing Outfit Offer 
with Reduced Terms to new students. 

Name 

Address 
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All Art Materials 

will Yh Wut —WW.Y«.Wul II 
Chalk-Talk Boards and Equipment a Specialty! 

Portable Boards, for Public Performance, with Com- 
bination Supports. Adapting: Them to Drafting Pur- 
poses. Lecture Crayon — in all shades and colors. 

The Chalk -Talk System 
of Basic Stunts 

For Immediate Practice and Public Performance 
This system will start you at once In entertainment 
work. It contains Chalk-Talk Stunts, trick drawings, 
transformations, turnovers, with adaptations to lec- 
ture* and vaudeville performance* — bnalr numbers with 
eapplemenU of timely patter— a symposium of numbers 
nnd programs for all «oca*tons Chalk-Talks Pu'. Yon ran 
torn your ability to draw to Immediate use. in connection 
with your present vocation, and develop a new profession. 

WHAT BART CHALK -TALKERS SAY 

* 'or coin*, I mode • hit. That program would so aarwherw for any- 
body. "—Will b. < IrtfTen . A mo, Iowa. “It I* a real succee* a* a Chalk- 
Talk."— John Caddao, Saskatoon. Canada, "1 hav* rwrwtred r*al moony 
and Iota of applsos*. ''-L. F- Sinunoaa. Oitaarn. (Minute. “Ueeau*. of 
applauan J wan unable u> any the lait word, of the number*. Hro. 
Prosper, RAchmoeS. Virginia. alwaya hare a b'» crowd, all the way 
from 1,000 to 2.000 men. - '— Coo Sherman. Camp Cody. Dwmuur. N. M. 

The loyalty Program |u*t perfected In public performance In 
camps cantonments school* and Rtd Cross it iintofl the preev It 
will St your need* anywhere. a« it hastho*eof the Bart Chalk-Talker* 
who hare tried it out in preliminary trial* all over the country. II 
you would capitalire on the present, write Bart today. He will tell 
you how to Mart In Chalk-Talk at once and make it pay.. Men In 
the sendee, write lor introductory stunt lice. 

BART SUPPLIES 

521 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN GUNS 

Our Big Guns and 
Mortars in Action 

Handled by Our Boys 

THE U. S. SOLDIERS 

A Set of 12 Original Postals JSc 

Two Sets 25c 

Postpaid on receipt of price 

Copyrighted and Published by 

G. L. THOM PSON, Fish ers Island, N. Y. 

MONEY FOR AN AAENT IN CVKRV MILITARY OUTFIT 


INVEST $1 IN A BOOK OF 

CHALK-TALK 

“suggestion*" that is t**rwit**d to give 

SATISFAC Tl O N 

s Did you ever stop to oonslder the 

sincerity and t rw t h fw lw nen of 
tu un solicit** testimonial 7 
Mr. Charles Miller, Albany. 
N. Y..s»js: "Since I ptm-bamd 

r tur chalk-talk 'auggewtion*' 
have met with all kind* and 

G it auccaa*. Have given talks 
fore crowds from 400 to 600 
on numeroDaon uioDi. 1 really 
do find all kind* of opeortuni- 
tiea to entertain the public and 
at every occasion am given ■ 
grand ovation." 

"When the crowd cheers. ask II II Isn’t one of Truman's slants’ ^ ’ 

Particulars, testimonials and a sample evolution f res. 

CLYDE TRUMAN, Box 592, Perrysville, Ohio 
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N O W Y ? good d ATLAS 

Never before in the World’s History has an 
atlas been so constantly necessary to an intel- 
ligent understanding of the World’s News. 

Here is the 
IDEAL ATLAS 

Hammond’s Comprehen- 
sive Atlas is • compact 
octavo volume, bound in 
tlcxilde leather. Itaolvew 
the problem of 

Largs Seal. Maps in 
a Book at Handy Sir# 

Contains 612 page*. 256 
pages of Urge scale mips 


H.M— »0i 

(aVIVfHLVMll 


Wobld 


of all Slates. Canadian 
Province *l Countries of 
s World, etc., also 266 


Self-Revising 
After the Wer 

Each copy contains a cer- 
ti tirato entitling the pur- 
chaser to n supplement 
of maps showing the new 
boundaries after the war 
... -i/ , . Is over, making Ibis atlaa 

fSu* 94 * 6*4 a 1 74 Inches eolf-revUing. 

Special New Maps Show tha Several War Zoom 

Get your atlas now. Use It during the great war when 
you need it moBt and rest assured It will be *>l>-to jUtm 
after the war is over. Price $1.60. Psstap* II* ixtra 
■a Any purchaser who is not mots 
J6 than satisfied with this atlas may 
his money promptly refunded. 


Return 

return same and have! 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison SI., CHICAGO 


TO FRANCE 

Every Man Who Goes to 
France Will Want This Book 

OXFORD 

English and French 


OXTORD 

ENGLISH AND MLCMCH 
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Conversation Booh for 
Army and Navy Mon 

Compiled by R. Sherman 
Kidd, assisted by Capitaine 
A. Du Pont, Military Expert, 
sent by the Government of 
France to instruct Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps at 
Harvard. 

Aviation Section 

Compiled by 

LIEUTENANT C. L CABOT 
U.S. N.R.F. 

This book was compiled by military men for military 
men. It is a handbook of military, naval, aeronautical, 
and other words, terms and phrases in both English 
and French, arranged for easy pronunciation. A sim- 
ple. accurate method that enables anyone to converse 
in French on all subjects. It is compact, practical, 
and inexpensive. Size to fit soldier’s pocket. 
Handsomo Ksratol binding, stamped in go Id 

Price , 50c Postptxid 

Popular Mechanics Book Dept. 

78 E. Medium St, CHICAGO • 
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Members of the Naval Militia, 
Naval Reserve and Motor-Boat 
Owners, Yachtsmen, etc., who con- 
template entering the service— 

The moat useful book |m con got bold of U 

The Elements of Navigation 

la a new revised edition by 

LJEUT. W. J, HENDERSON 

First Naval Battalion of New York 

It ia the only book published giving the 
whole science of practical navigation in a 
nutshell which is non-techni&l and yet abso- 
lutely authoritative. New chapters have 
been added to cover the motor boat situation. 

It srivea a short snd couplet* explanation of the stand- 
ard methods of finding the position of a ship at sea and the 
course to be steered. Designed for the instruction of 
bearinnera; of especial use to owners of motor -boats and 
yachts. Recommended by the Navy Department for use 
by the naval militia. 


218 Pacts. Illustrated. Cloth Binding . Fit a tht Pocket. 

Price $1.35 Postpaid 

ORDER TOOK COPT TOD AT 


Popular Mechanics Book Dept 

78 E. Haduon St, CHICAGO 


Uncle Sam Wants Aviators 

PREPARE yourself — Before It's 
Too Late — To Enter The Aviation 
Corps and Win Honors in the Air 

Uncle Sam is building thou- 
ssndsof aeroplanes and thou- 
sands of men are needed to 
fly them. Haywood’s 

Practical 
Aeronautics 

hbctudias 

Buildiiig and Flying 
an Aeroplane 

covers the entire field of aero- 
nautics in simple non-tech- 
nical form. 

Special Section on Military 
Aviation. 750 pages. 7 by 10 
inches; 310 illustrations, dia- 
grams, etc. Cloth binding, 
sold stamped. 

Price 91-80 Postpaid 

Tks following Is a partial list of content*: Dirigible Bel- 
l loom*. Theor* of Aviation. Early day* Elementary Aerody- 
namlce— Gliding and soaring. Types of Aeroplane*. Standard 
Special type#- Hydro-aero plane* Aeronautical Motor*, 
a type*— Foreign types. Aerial Propellers Factors I: 

- • - - *‘ 0 n. Aero 



Gsr’is 

wKfir 


i— Propeller construction. Aeronautical Prac- 
of Increasing Stability— Automatic status of 
-Military Importance of dirigible aeroplane— 

dirigibles and aeroplanes. Hall ding and Fly tag an 

Aeroplane, Aviation and It* Future. Dirigible »•. Aeroplane 
—Sewards of Arlatlea— Aviation reoorda— Future of Aviation. 

Will U tent fstpmtd tm mny mddrtsz mpm receipt •/ price ky 

I ttnui nauno soot dot. n l Satm st. chkaco 



Be INDEPENDENT and Own a 

Florida Grapefruit and 
Orange Grove 

Increase Your Income 


You Can Start a Grove Today 
Under Our New Plan 

Develop a profit earning fruit farm without leaving 
your present position- - provide for your future. A small 
payment now and a few dollars invested each month should 
reap htrve and increasing dividends from year to year. 

A profit producing fruit grove is a permanent invest- 
ment and provides protection against old age. These splen- 
did lands are suburban to Tampa, the metropolis of South 
Florida, the most healthful, the most delightful climate in 
North America. 

THE RIGHT LAND 
IN THE RIGHT LOCATION AT 
THE RIGHT PRICE 

WE HAVE IT- ANY SIZE FARM 


From 10 to 640 acres or more. For seven yean me bare been 
right hero helping develop Hillsboro — the bahner agricul- 
tural County of Florida, and we are still here to serve yon and 
to hr I |i ynu obtain the farm you want Whether it's 10 of 20 
acres, for a Fruit Grove. Poultry or Track Farm, or from 80 to 
640 ut«h for General Farming and Hog Raising, we can give it 
to you on very easy payments e* tending over 4 or 5 years’ time 
to suit the purchaser. 

Groves Developed for Non-Residents 

If you want to remain In your present position for a few 
years we can develop a grapefruit and orange grove for ' oo. 
When you are ready we will clear your land, furnish fruit 
tree*. plant and care for your grove anti) yuu are ready to 
look, after It 

WE RAISE OUR OWN GUARANTEED 
CITRUS TREES IN OUR OWN NURSERIES 
This Insures every pure baser the beet fruit trves that can he 
grown. Thin ft I so Insure# a succewiful grove. We con save you 
money on planting andcorlng for your grove. 


Hog Raising and General Farming 

We ahn have lands especially adapted to general farming, 
(V>rn. and Live Khn-k. Hog raising has never been so prof. / 
ttable before. High prices for all meat and pork products > 
moat continue — Florid* hog raisers should make big 


Come to Sunny Florida 

IT COSTS TOO NOTHING TO LET OB 
PROVE TO YOU that we have the land y«m .' \4\sW 
want— In the location you want - at a 
price you can afford to pay and on the r nfi|SP^RL> 
easiest terms you can Imagine. Let ns f 

■ ho "°‘ - - . /Vwf 


y&s&p 

NORTH TAMPA 

LAND CO, * 


C-LThMss, I 
Suite T 
Tower B1 


“ /,<%(? 
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You Can Learn to Draw if You’ll Get 
the Right Training 

In spite of the many successes among Landon-trained cartoonists, 
people still write in from time to time and ask whether “it really is 
possible to learn drawing by mail.” 

It certainly is possible — the record of this School is proof of it! 
BUT REMEMBER THIS: In order to learn to draw successfully 

you must have the RIGHT training. Above all else, you must learn 
how to do Original Work. Without a knowledge of how to make 
original drawings the student is helpless to advance! 

Now, there are two theories of teaching Original Drawing, and 
you should judge carefully between them. One, known as the Copy 
Method, has been in use for 25 years. By the copy method you are 

given a course of lessons including a series 
of plates which contain subjects to copy. 
On most of them are printed small repro- 
ductions of different artists’ work. The stu- 
dent is directed to copy these pictures. It is 
supposed that, if the student continues 
long enough copying the work of others, he 
will eventually learn to do original work 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, however, when the 
pupil is suddenly given an assignment to 
create an original drawing, he is at a loss 
how to proceed. He has been given no 

B reliminary instruction on how to draw. 

[e is supposed to have absorbed that, some- 
how, from his practice. He has to guess, 
flounder around, and finally — if indeed he 
has not become discouraged and quit — he 
sends in a drawing for criticism without 
the slightest idea whether it is within a 
thousand miles of being correct. 

The Landon School does not use the 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY. N. Y. 

November 26, 1917. 
Mr. C. N. Landon, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir : A great many persons 

who have talent for drawing and 
would like to take up cartoon work, 
are missing their opportunities be- 
cause of needless worry about how to 
get started in the right way. If they 
could only realize the many advantages 
offered by the Landon Course of in- 
struction in cartooning, and the per- 
sonal attention which you give to 
each of your students, I am sure their 
doubts would disappear. 

I believe that the Landon method 
of teaching is absolutely the best and 
I know that any person who likes to 
draw and who is willing to devote a 
reasonable amount of time to the study 
of the lessons, will make no mistake 
by enrolling with your school. The 
Landon School points out the road 
to success in the cartoon business to 
all those who will follow instructions 
faithfully. 

Very truly yours, 

FRED O. SEIBEL. 
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WANT TO LEARN TO DRAW 

OHIO 1918 

copy method, and does not believe in it. 

By the new method, originated by this 
School, you receive lessons containing an 
extensive series of big plates. And these 
plates contain over 1000 sketches in series 
form. 

The sketches show clearly the first prin- 
ciples of Original Construction. The text 
that accompanies the plates explains fully 
the REASON for each different step. 

Then the lessons and plates go on and 
explain, step by step, how to draw heads, 
hands, complete figures and soon. Asyour 
eye follows sketch after sketch, and you read 
the clear, simple instructions, you soon 
begin to master the rules of Original Draw- 
ing. You begin to create pictures yourself. 

You become able, not merely to copy some 
other artists’ work, but to construct orig- 
inal drawings of your own ! 

In other words, YOU ARE LEARN- 
ING TO DRAW! 

It is an important fact that practically all Landon students go on 
and finish the course. The pupil keeps on because he is interested. He 
keeps on because he can actually see his progress from lesson to lesson. 
He realizes that all the guess-work has been cut out for him — in advance. 
He finds that he is learning — systematically — all the things he needs to 
know in order to become a successful artist. 

If you will make a careful investigation you will learn that a large 
proportion of the younger generation of successful artists have been 
trained by the Landon School, and you will surely be convinced that 
you, too, can learn to draw successfully by this method. 

For full information about the Landon Course, together with sam- 
ples of pupils’ work, 

— n— . ■ _ 

The Landon School and'cartooning 

1598 Schofield Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALLAN WALKER 

Cartoonist "thb Australian Motorist** 

niwsparsrs 

MELBOURNE 

2nd Dec., 1917. 
Mr. C. N. Landon, 

Dear Old Chap: You really must 

excuse the way you don’t receive my 
lessons. Fact is, I can’t find the time 
just now to do them. All my spare 
time is taken up with the work I am 
turning out for “The Australian 
Motorist” Newspapers. 

I’m only about three-quarters of the 
way thru the lessons,and honest to Pete, 
I don’t know how you do it at the 
price. Why, my first in print paid 
me the full price of your course. 

He who hesitates may take it from 
me that the Landon Course of Car- 
tooning and Comic Drawing is 
“Dinkum” right thru, and a sure 
way of getting there. 

I do hope to be able to get on with 
my lessons again shortly. 

Bucketfuls of thanks from your far- 
away pupil. 

ALLAN WALKER, 
Originator of the Motor Mite. 


11,000 MILES AWAY 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Don’t waste your time merely copying funny pictures. Learn 
how to draw ORIGINALS, which have some value. 

These little poster comics were drawn by Edwin Biding er, 80s W. Illinois St., 
Urbana, III, for his HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL. He was only IS years old when he 
enrolled and has been turning out some clever stuff lately. He has not yet finished the 
course. He writes : 

**/ am writing thia juat to thank yoa for thoam clmvmr akmtchma you maJm on my drawing m 
and to toll you that i havm bran moro than aatiafimd with your c oar am. Thm ancour - 
aging apirit of your eriticiam haa baan of thm grmatmat bmnmfit to mm, and I bmlimvrn 
would bm a grmat hmlp to any othmr young follow who im intmrmmtmd in cartooning ’.** 

We attribute the auccess of our students to the individual care and attention given to the criticising of 
their work. We do not boast of the large number of students we enroll. We want this school to be estimated 
by and judged by what it produces. Former students are drawing for some of the largest papers in the 
country. Cartoonist Pim of the Birmingham New/, who had a full page cartoon in last month's Cartoons 
Magazine, is an old student of this school. 

Send a small sample of your work and we will mail you 
portfolio and booklet with full details about the course. 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

" Th. School that Ha, th. Raoatatlaa " 822 Leadn Bid*. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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P RESIDENT WIL- A 

SON has revived the pk 

Ananias club. In re- fj ffi|(r, g \ \ 
ply to Senator Chamber- 11 |l> 

Iain’s criticism that the 
war machinery has almost 
entirely ceased function- 
ing, he characterized the 
accusation as “an aston- 
ishing and absolutely un- 
justifiable distortion of 
the truth.” 

Senator Chamberlain, as chairman of the 
senate committee on military affairs, has 
sponsored a movement for the appointment 
of a superior war council, to consist of 
from three or five, which shall be superior 
in authority to the present members of the 
cabinet. 

“In this policy,” as the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger points out, “should it receive the 
sanction of senate and house, the legislative 
branch of the government will take a posi- 
tioh directly in opposition to the expressed 
wishes of the president, and will for the 
first time since the declaration of war refuse 
to accept the guidance of the executive.” 
The injection of Secretary Baker into the 
fight is incidental. His conduct of the war 
department is merely an argument used by 
the friends of the war council to prove their 




& J Cf 

’ll r 

Jl 11 11 


case. The struggle is between two concep- 
tions of the conduct of war. 

One conception is that the executive — as 
commander in chief of the American fight- 
ing forces, with the actual administration 
of affairs in the hands of cabinet members 
and bureau chiefs — should be supreme. 

The other conception is that responsibility 
in the conduct of the war must be unified and 
centralized in a war council, in order, as the 
Philadelphia Inquirer says, that the presi- 
dent may be provided with “machinery for 
carrying on the war with greater efficiency.*' 
Congress, the Inquirer goes on to say, has 
placed vast responsibility in his hands. He 
wields more actual power today than any 
other man in the world, unless it be the 
kaiser. But he cannot follow every detail. 
He must he influenced by those around him. 

He must, in fact, rely to a 



very great extent, upon 
what others are doing. 

“Now, the president cer- 
tainly cannot close his 
eyes to the fact that 
everything is not going as 
well as it should. Senator 
Chamberlain, himself a 
democrat and a loyal sup- 
porter of the president, 
declares openly that the 
machinery of the war de- 
partment has broke n 
down. We would not go 
that far. The machinery 
has not actually broken 
down, else nothing what- 
ever could be accom- 
plished. But it is a fact, 
and so proved by the tes- 
timony of Secretary Bak- 
er himself, that it is sadly 
out of order. 

“Not only ha9 there 
been grievous delay in the 
war department, but there 
has been confusion worse 
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confounded in the han- 
dling of transports and 
supply ships. Some of 
them have gone out only 
partially loaded. Some 
have been detained for 
days in port. Congestion 
has become a crying evil, 
and largely because of the 
red tape system in use in 
the quartermaster gen- 
eral’s bureau of the war 
department. 

"Add to this the fact 
that various Atlantic 
ports are virtually neg- 
lected by the government 
and that New York alone 
seems to have its atten- 
tion as a terminal for shipment, and we 
have a condition that is deplorable in the 
extreme.” 

The Chicago Tribune questions the good 
faith of the administration’s defense: 

"Some of the opposition to government 
reorganization is tricky and deceitful. 
Either it willfully misunderstands the poli- 
cies Chamberlain presents or it deliberately 
seeks to have the people misunderstand 
them." 

Two points demand popular comprehen- 
sion, says the Tribune: 

"1. That the superior war council would 
not be an authority over the president, but 
under him. 

“2. That no possible reorganization of the 
war department itself would remove the ne- 
cessity for a superior war council. 

"The opposition to centralization — ‘which 
wins,’ says the kaiser — seeks to cloud both 
these points, to distort them, to turn them 
hack on the proponents of the legislation 
presented by Chamberlain and make them 
the mainspring of a popular opinion which 
will support the president in his present 
position. 

'This- is not fair opposition and • sound 


Congratulations I 

cause docs not need such trickery and could 
not command such misinformed supporters. 
If the opponents of the superior war coun- 
cil really believe that this instrument is in- 
tended to supersede the presidential author- 
ity, to establish at least a conflict of au- 
thority, they have no case. Its purposes 
are exactly the opposite." 

And, the Tribune continues, "the presi- 
dent himself has realized his need of sup- 
port from agencies not now recognized in 
the law r . 

"How else may we explain Col. House, 
w r hose missions have been numerous and 
most important? Who had the all impor- 
tant mission of oflicially representing the 
United States at the interallied conference 
in Paris, at which w*ar methods and peace 
aims were agreed upon? The unofficial Col. 
House. 

"The president is asked to accept the use 
of a needed government organization, to 
employ its services, to make its services the 
services of the most talented organizers in 
the United States and thus to obtain what 
Americans of all people understand best — 
team work.” 

The chief merit of the war council would 
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be, in the opinion of the New York Times, 
that it would create what does not now 
exist, a body with authority to give its 
whole attention to the conduct of the war. 

“At present there is no one who does 
that, not even the president, for it is physi- 
cally impossible for him to do more, over- 
whelmed as he is by manifold executive 
duties, than approve the plans of others qr 
suggest changes in them. 

“Senator Chamberlain’s bill gives the 
president the power to review and revise 
the labors of the war cabinet and to exer- 
cise through it the powers conferred upon 
him by the constitution. 

“Mr. Wilson would still be supreme and 
dominant, commander in chief as well as 
president. The Chamberlain proposal would 
assure both coordination and the direction 
needed in the conduct of the war.” 

But there are other motives to be looked 
into, says the New York World, which re- 


gards the adoption 
of a superior coun- 
cil as “one way to 
lose the war.” 

“The motives of 
the men that pre- 
pared this measure,” 
says the World, 
“may be as pure and 
lofty as Senator 
Chamberlain would 
have us to believe; 
but if so, we have 
little respect for 
their ability or their 
judgment. The only 
possible result of 
such a measure as 
theirs, assuming that 
it could become law 
over the veto of the 
president, would be 
to divide the execu- 
tive authority, disin- 
tegrate the govern- 
ment of the United 
States and lose the 
war. 

“Senator Cham- 
berlain assures us 
that the public is en- 
titled to the confi- 
dence of the com- 
mittee that framed 
this measure. Perhaps, then, he will 
begin by telling it why the president 
was never consulted and learned about it 
‘only at second hand.' Perhaps he will ex- 
plain why the cabinet was not consulted 
and why none of the president’s other ad- 
visers were consulted. Perhaps he will ex- 
plain why the president of the United 
States, the commander in chief of the army 
and navy, should have been kept in ignor- 
ance of a bill that goes to the very heart of 
the conduct of the war and undertakes to 
revolutionize the government of the United 
States.” 

And the Philadelphia Record, in a satiric 
vein, says that “the proposed triumvirate 
would consist of ‘three distinguished citi- 
zens of demonstrated executve ability/ It 
does not appear that the representation of 
the republican party is contemplated.** 
“Folly,” says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
“is the only word that designates the senate 
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military committee's plan, in the midst of 
our colossal war job, just as the war depart- 
ment's forces have been reor- 
ganized in the light of past 
mistakes and disappointments — 
few and small compared with its 
accomplishments — to nullify all 
that has been done by another 
sweeping reorganization, stripping 
the president of his constitutional 
powers as commander of the army 
and navy and chief executive of the 
nation and reducing the members 
of his cabinet to chief clerks of 
government bureaus. 

“If the bill did not strip the 
president and his cabinet of their 
powers; if it were not unconstitu- 
tional in form, it would still be 
foolish to try to disrupt the just- 
completed organization and plans 
of the administration and to force 
upon the president a new organiza- 
tion against his judgment and 
will” 

The Newark News regards the 
council as a fifth wheel. “If the Kirhy 
prospects were that it would be a 


driving wheel to W-hlch every other 
could be related and by which 
every other might be speeded up to 
required service, the proposal 
should be given serious considera- 
tion. But the prospects are just 
the reverse. 

“The super-board, to all appear- 
ances, would be an impediment, 
not a help; would complicate, not 
simplify, would make the president 
merely a vetoer of measures in- 
stead of initiator and director. 
With it, in the midst of war, we 
should have to begin all over again 
in the matter of organization. The 
country has no time or business to 
throw away the tools it has.” 

In the opinion of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, we are dangerously 
near to losing our heads, in true 
American fashion, and furnishing 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

“The unfortunate feature of such 
a controversy as that now raging 
at Washington is that it is certain 
to be misinterpreted in the capitals 
of our enemies. Remembering 
how Americans welcome every sign of dis- 
sension in Germany or Austria, it is easily 
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cartoons magazine 


perceived how the present situation at 
Washington may be exaggerated and glori- 
fied for Teuton consumption. 

"But if the Germans are likely to get a 
wrong impression of the issue, Americans 
must maintain their mental equilibrum. It 
will be remembered that no one at Wash- 
ington is objecting because war against 
Germany is being pressed too vigorously; 
no one is arguing for an early peace; no one 
believes that the United States is fighting 
too hard or that we should cease our efforts 
against Prussianism. On the contrary, both 
sides are insistent that the war shall be 
pressed with every ounce of strength to bear 
in the fight. 

"Neither republicanism nor partisan de- 
mocracy is entitled to a hearing at this 


time. One should forget that a national 
election is at hand. The fact to remember 
is that anything tending to weaken Ameri- 
can participation in the war is unpatriotic. 
It might readily become disastrous." 

The Washington Star regards the whole 
affair with a fine spirit of detachment and 
cries, "Quit wrangling; win the war." 

When Senator Chamberlain said that our 
entire military establishment had broken 
down and that every branch pf it was inef- 
ficient, says the Star, "he generalized too 
broadly. He verbally ‘slopped over.' 

"When the president said in effect that 
Senator Chamberlain distorted the truth, 
that what he said was of no importance and 
that congressional inquiry into war condi- 
tions was hurtful, not helpful, he surren- 
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“The real enemy is the war spirit fostered by Prussia. There will be no peace in the 
world, nor liberty, till that shrine is shattered and its priesthood discredited forever.** 
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Take Good Care of the Spigot, but don't Forget the Bunghole on the Side 

A cartoon by Congressman J. M Baer of North Dakota, intended, as he says, not as a criticism 
against the government. but as a criticism against the senate committees who are criticising the gov- 
ernment and while investigating the spigot, are wasting the great national resources. 


dered a measure of his usual fine control of 
his tongue. Is it irreverent to suggest that 
for a moment he, too, ‘slopped over’? 

"Senator Chamberlain as a national legis 
lator has rendered and is rendering con- 
spicuously efficient patriotic service, notably 
in respect to the selective draft, food con- 
trol and the preparedness of universal mili- 
tary training. His opinions, like his work, 
are of value. 

"Congress is a coordinate branch of the 
national government. A war congress does 
not perform its functions if it does not keep 
informed concerning actual war conditions 
and to the best of its judgment and with all 
its might remedy any evils or shortcomings 
that may be disclosed." 

The net result of recent inquiries has 
been, the Star thinks, to correct certain de- 
fects and omissions, to promote efficiency, 
to speed up war preparation, to stimulate 
the people to more devoted national service 
and to renewed patriotic self-sacrifice. 

"On the whole, everybody is to be praised, 
not blamed. Let us look to what is done, 
and well done, as well as to what is left 
undone or done poorly." 

Or as the Newark News puts it, "A truce 


Bronstrup in San Francuco Chrontcli 
Effective Bombardment 

to talk of panaceas. Let facts be faced and 
acted on rather than giving voice to mere 
criticism and discontent." 
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DOWN AT THE BASE CAMP 

“ 'E ’»• to pick up odd bit* of paper and match-enda down the camp, air ; but 'a don't 
•eem to 'ave la 'eart in ’ia work, air!" 


F uel administra- /\ 

TO R GARFIELD’S 
drastic edict giving 1 8 '/l J JJ 
the country east of the V | £ \ | I 
Mississippi an enforced 
vacation of five days and 
a succession of ’'heatless 
Mondays” after that quite 
threw industry into a 
panic. The senate in an 
eleventh - hour resolution 
tried in vain to have the order modified. 
Protests were raised throughout the coun- 
try, but Garfield's thumbs were down, and 
he had the full support of President Wilson. 

A few newspapers accepted the conditions 
philosophically, observing that only a great 
necessity must have been responsible for 
such an order, and admitting that the au- 
thorities at Washington knew more about 
the situation than the layman. "Give Gar- 
field a chance,” they said. 

Other newspapers, however, called for the 
immediate revocation of the order and de- 
manded Garfield’s summary removal. They 
referred to the edict as a "frantic blunder,” 
"the most drastic and alarming action in 
the history of the nation.” Garfield, they 


Gapfield Gives Us 

Aonda\is 


declared, had lost what public confidence 
he ever had. Garfield had "demoralized 
business;” had "torpedoed industry.” 

At the present writing it seems probable 
that “heatless Monday” already may become 
an institution of the past, and that the ef- 
forts of the administration will be centered 
on the coal movement itself. There is still 
plenty of coal, but recent blizzards and the 
railway congestion have combined to re- 
strict its distribution. With fuel given the 
right of way and embargoes placed on other 
merchandise it should be possible to move 
the mine output almost normally. 

While interpretations of the order were 
in many cases carried to extremes. Drug- 
gists were allowed to sell soothing syrup 
but not cigarettes. Even 



candle light — though how 
the burning of a candle 
could prevent coal from 
reaching England is a 
mystery — was frowned on. 

However, for once in its 
career, the American pub- 
lic obeyed the law. Amer- 
icans heretofore have not 
been any too scrupulous 
in this respect, and re- 
garded the average law as 
something that could be 
broken at pleasure. 

The disastrous results of 
Dr. Garfield’s order, the 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger remarks, w ill be 
felt both at home and 
abroad. Says this news- 
paper: 

The order of the fuel 
administration, closing 
practically a 1 1 industries 
east of the Mississippi for 
five days and decreeing 
nine "workless” Mondays 
thereafter, is the most 
drastic, the most alarming 
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Blue Monday 

explanation or apology. With industry 
stagnant when it should be running under 
the highest attainable pressure, with em- 
ployers and employees sharing losses of 
many millions, with war enterprises halted 
to the injury of the United States and its 
allies, it is time for Mr. Wilson to recognize 
the necessity for a change. 

“In his statement to the public Dr. Gar- 
field emphasizes the congestion on trans- 
portation lines, the accumulation of manu- 
factures due to war demands, zero weather 
and other factors contributing to the coal 
shortage. His statement, intended as an 
excuse for the drastic order of suppression, 
is in reality a confession that he cannot rise 
to the requirements of a great task. 

“The people don’t want excuses. They 
do want a guarantee that the sufferings, the 
deprivations, the inconveniences and the 
losses in money and in effort they now en- 
dure shall not recur at some later time. 
They will not thank Dr. Garfield, they will 
not thank the president for such relief as 
this order may provide. They will under- 
stand that as the sacrifice is entirely theirs, 
the remedy of which it is the price is to be 
credited to them and not to the incompetent 


action ever taken in the 
history of the nation. In- 
deed, none of the nations 
in the thick of the conflict, 
however near exhaustion 
it may be, has yet made 
such a shameful confes- 
sion of failure to meet 
emergencies. Doctor Gar- 
field throws up his hands 
in abject surrender. He 
asks us to sit idly by until 
the crisis is past. He pro- 
poses to save thirty mil- 
lion tons of coal by disor- 
ganizing industry, by 
checking trade, by inflict- 
ing financial losses almost 
beyond computation. It is 
as if a fireman should see a house burn 
down without making any effort to put out 
the fire, as if a coast-guard should see a 
•wrecked ship sink without launching a life- 
boat, Americans have always prided them- 
selves on their energy, their ability to cope 
with the most perplexing problems, their 
resourcefulness in the face of danger or 
disaster. What must they think when a 
man appointed to deal with a vital situa- 
tion, able to command the fullest coopera- 
tion from experts, weakly admits that it is 
beyond his control and in a moment of 
panic deliberately invites a national col- 
lapse? What must they think when the 
president of the United States, who ap- 
pointed him with slight regard for his fit- 
ness, approves and supports him in this 
fatal error?” 

Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 

"The resignation of the country to the 
inevitable does not mean that it 4s satisfied 
to have the present fuel administration con- 
tinue in power. Dr. Garfield has completely 
lost whatever measure of public confidence 
he ever had. The president's judgment in 
selecting him is impeached by events which 
cannot be thrust out of the public mind by 
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officialism that produced the malady requir- 
ing such remedy. 

Under these circumstances it is not un- 
reasonable to ask that public confidence in 
the fuel administration be established by 
the elimination of Dr. Garfield and the sub- 
stitution for him of some strong and ex- 
perienced man whom the country can trust 
to meet an emergency standing up, and not 
seek to escape from it by lying down.” 

“A frantic fuel decree” is what the Provi- 
dence Journal pronounces it. Says the 
Journal: 

“Here is an effort to rectify a succession 
of pathetic blunders by paralyzing the in- 
dustrial life of the United States. But can 
the most practical business-like nation in 
the world risk a second exhibition of this 
character, to its own humiliation and the 


satisfaction of its 
enemies?’' 

In defense of 
Dr. Garfield, the 
Washington Star 
observes : 

Dr. Garfield's 
statement in ex- 
planation of the 
fuel order puts 
the case squarely 
before the people. 
Our manufactur- 
ers have pro- 
duced more 
rapidly than our 
facilities for 
transport a- 
tion have devel- 
oped. The conse- 
quence is a con- 
gestion of goods 
at our ports and 
on the lines lead- 
ing to them that 
cannot be broken 
until the ships 
that need coal 
c a n be supplied. 
Hundreds 
of ships are wait- 
ing in harbor for 
fuel. Until they 
move the conges- 
tion will remain. 
This congestion, 
in turn, blocks 
the means of moving coal for the peoples 
use. The suspension of manufacturing is. 
therefore, a remedy to check the accumula- 
tion of further blockading supplies upon 
the rails.” 

“Give Garfield a chance," says the Sr. 
Louis Republic, which adds: 

“The Garfield order is drastic. It was un- 
expected and hence came as a shock to the 
w hole country, especially that portion of it 
directly affected by the order. Yet it is to 
he presumed Dr. Garfield knew what he wa> 
doing. 

“He could have foreseen the bursts of 
indignation, the telegrams, petitions, pro- j 
tests in every form, the congressional reso 
lutions that would follow his action. 

"Then why did he do it? Certainly not 
to popularize himself. 
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Where He Pell Down 

"The only conclusion is that he consid- 
ered the order necessary, and as President 
Wilson approved it, he must have agreed 
with the fuel administrator. These men 
are in better position than anyone else to 
know the real fuel conditions in the United 
States at the present time. It is Dr. Gar- 
field’s business to know them. 

“In view of the constant reiteration from 
all sides of the necessity for speeding up 
industry, especially shipbuilding and muni- 
tions making, the country has come to be- 
lieve that there is something sacred about 
the whirring wheels and turning lathes. 

“For such radical interference with our 
war preparations there must be some ex- 


cuse, some expla- 
nation in Dr. Gar- 
field’s mind. He 
says the step was 
necessary as the 
lesser of two 
evils, the other 
being widespread 
domestic distress, 
suffering for lack 
of fuel and food 
among our own 
people. It w a s 
also necessary, he 
says, in order to 
move ships. In 
that case, the coal 
shortage is worse 
than the country 
had any reason to 
suppose. It is an 
immediate, over- 
shadowing in e n- 
ace, and not 
something re- 
mote, inconvcn- 
i e n t for a few 
days, but gradu- 
ally disappearing, 
as most of our 
troubles do when 
we approach 
them. As be- 
tween freezing 
and starvation 
for our own peo- 
ple and a short 
delay in factory 
work, the insti- 
tution of a ’sec- 
ond Sunday’ in each week until March 
25, even the harshest critic of Dr. Garfield 
would scarcely hesitate, especially if he or 
his family were the ones who were to freeze 
or starve.” 

But it is results after all that count, and 
we have Dr. Garfield’s word for it that the 
results justified the radical measures which 
were taken. This, in the opinion of the 
New York World, will “encourage the coun- 
try to go through the period of enforced 
idleness with patience if it can be assured 
that substantial progress is being made in 
the desired direction. The American peo- 
ple are not given to lonj^ attacks of pessi- 
mism By nature they have too much en 
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Heart Trouble 

ergy and vitality to surrender to despair. 

“For the fews days that the wheels of 
industry are slowed down and labor finds 
itself unemployed the people will have a 
chance to do something besides wait for 


the railroads to deliver coal for domestic 
consumption and for the bunkering of ships 
awaiting supplies in port. With intelligent 
management the problems of railroad 
blockades and congested terminals will be 
worked out. In the meantime, the public, 
by adjusting itself in mind and spirit to 
the purposes behind the order for the sus- 
pension of industry, will profit in the end 
by the hard lesson administered to it. It 
has not yet taken to heart seriously the 
need of strict economy and self-denial. 

“It is time to get away from the personal, 
selfish or detached point of view and see 
things in their larger aspects. The time 
has come for greater concentration of ef- 
fort, not by a few officials who speak with 
the authority of the government, but by 
millions of Americans who have a stake in 
their country and are determined to see it 
through the war at any cost to themselves. 

“It is as true of us as it is of Great 
Britain, in the' words of Lloyd George, that 
if we do not go on we will have to go 
under.” 
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crowned robbers desire. Finland 
is to be 'free/ under German tute- 
lage. South of Brest-Litovsk, all 
territory is to be considered as be- 
longing to the Ukraine. 

“What is left of Russia would be 
but a huge wedge, with the base 
against Siberia and the apex at 
Petrograd. It would be virtually 
cut off from the Baltic by German 
control of the gulf of Finland. It 
would be cut off from the Black 
Sea by the Ukraine — which like- 
wise would own the leadership of 
Berlin. Hemmed in on every side, 
Russia would be only an economic 
province and political satellite of 
the conquering Prussian junkers. 

"What Russia will do is a mys- 
tery. If a union of all patriotic 
parties and leaders can be effected, 
the country's magnificent distances 
will enable it to hold out till it 
Carur in Pkilnd.lphin Pro, can bc reorgaIlizcd . Bu , j, ; s not 

The Czar of All the Ruesias 

restorations if she could do so and still 
‘save face.’ 

"The experienced democracies of America 
and western Europe laughed at such tac- 
tics, and refused to be lured into 
the trap. The bolshevik ‘govern- 
ment’ at Petrograd, however, took 
the bait. Whether these newly dis- 
covered solons thought the leopard 
had changed his spots or believed 
that his claws could be clipped by 
a socialistic phrase is uncertain; 
but they came to the conference 
which Berlin demanded. More, 
they did this as the climax to a 
course of conduct which utterly de- 
moralized the Russian armies — al- 
ready sufficiently damaged. They 
staked the fate of their country on 
Prussian honor and bolshevik 
cleverness. 

“Behold the result. Assured of 
the helplessness of her victim, Ger- 
many demands the partition of 
Russia. Poland, Lithuania, Cour- 
land and a large part of Esthonia 
and Livonia are to be ceded out- 
right to the central empires, for 

incorporation into the scheme of Carter in Philadelphia Press 
‘Mitteleuropa’ in any way that the 8mok , ThlB Hull 


clear that the bolsheviki, even now, 
will share their usurped authority, 
and no one can say how deep the artificial 
division has gone between Muscovy and the 
Ukraine. All we know is that if this last 
piece of German aggression does not wake 
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A fantasy in clay by D. klastrioanni, of Paris. 
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The Fifht Behind the Lines 

G ERMAN diplomacy has again run 
amuck. Three years and a half of 
war have taught it nothing. It uses 
the same blundering methods that have 
leagued practically the entire world against 
the central alliance. 

Germany’s latest attempt in the way of 
“big-league” diplomacy has been to drop 
a smoke barrage in front of the enemy’s dip- 
lomatic trenches. This subtle proceeding 
consists of talk of peace on the basis of no 
annexations and no indemnities. 

It was too crude. Premier Lloyd George 
was the first to brand the move as mere 
camouflage, followed by President Wilson, 
who set forth America’s idea of a just and 
lasting peace. President Wilson not only 
upheld the principle of no annexations and 
no indemnities, but laid special emphasis 
upon the right of all peoples to self-deter- 
mination in the working out of their politi- 
cal destinies. 

This served as a cue to the bolshevik del- 
egates at the Brest-Litovsk conference. 

SS6 


Immediately they 
challenged Ger- 
many’s sincerity 
by demanding the 
German w i t h - 
drawal from 
Kurland and 
other of the Rus- 
provinces 
in her 
At which, 
to use the only 
phrase that de- 
scribes the affair, 
Germany began 
to “stall,” and is 
still stalling. 

The real aims 
of the pan-Gcr- 
mans are so ap- 
parent as l<i 
arouse German 
socialists — as ex- 
pressed in the 
abortive strikes 
that occurred in 
the latter days of 
January. Herr 
Haase, the leader of the independent so- 
cialists, was particularly* outspoken in a 
speech in the reichstag. 

"The situation, though clear enough in 
itself, was,” said Herr Haase, “illuminated 
when the Tiigliche Rundschau reported, as 
the result of a crown council in Berlin, that 
Russian Poland will be attached to Galicia, 
and the kingdom of Poland, thus united, 
will be joined by personal union to Austria- 
Hungary; that Kurland will be declared a 
dukedom, Lithuania a principality, and both 
countries attached by a personal union to 
the Prussian state. 

“That was the revelation of an enormous 
annexationist program, stamped with the 
seal of the darkest cabinet policy. Even 
the most dull-witted person can no longer 
assert with honesty that the war is to be 
continued only for defense against enemy 
schemes of dismemberment. 

“If it were to be possible to impose these 
terms by the sword it would be nothing else 
than the creation of the conditions for a 
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new war. We must abandon those terms/’ 

Then came Count Czernin, the Austro- 
Hungarian premier, with a speech that 
lacked the uncompromising, militaristic note 
of all recent German utterances. The re- 
ports of the count’s speech as they reached 
America, through the Wolff agency, made 
him say: 

“1 think there is no harm in stating that 
1 regard the recent proposals of resident 
Wilson as an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view, and that 
to some of them Austria-Hungary joyfully 
could give her approval. But she must first 
lay down this principle that — insofar as 
these propositions concern her allies, 
whether in the case of Germany’s posses- 
sion of Belgium 
or in the case of 
Turkey — Austria- 
Hungary, faithful 
to her engage- 
ments to fight to 
the end in de- 
fense of her al- 
lies, will defend 
the possessions of 
her allies as she 
would her own. 

“That is the 
standpoint of our 
a'lies, in regard 
to which there is 
perfect reciproc- 
ity.” 

But it is now 
known that this 
paragraph was 
distorted to suit 
the purposes of 
German propa- 
ganda. The cor- 
r e c t e d version, 
as printed in the 
Vienna papers, 
reads: 

“So far as 
these proposi- 
tions concern her 
allies — whether 
in the case of 
German posses- 


sions, Belgium, or Turkey — Austria-Hun- 
gary, faithful to her engagements, will go 
to the extreme in defense of her allies. She 
will defend to the last the pre-war pos- 
sessions of her allies even as she would 
her own.” 

In other words, Austria will not be a 
party to Germany’s imperialistic ambitions 
with respect to Belgium and the provinces 
to her east. 

Bulgaria is also nursing a grievance of 
her own. Recent speeches by Count von 
Hertling, the German chancellor, have had 
not a word for this small hut ambitious 
nation. 

As a sop the N’ord-deutschc Allegemeine 
Zcitung “explains”: 
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Norman Lindsay in Sydney Bulletin 

The Peace Duet 

“The chancellor’s speech was primarily a 
reply to Wilson's. As Bulgaria is not war- 
ring with America, she was not mentioned 
in the speech.” 

What Turkey, Germany’s other ally, is 
thinking about only Allah knows. 

In the meantime German military plans 
proceed apace, and von Hindenburg an- 
nounced the other day that the German 
army would be in Paris on April 1, and 
because the peace camouflage was so crude, 
the allies are bending every effort to break 
up what promises to be a gigantic German 
offensive on the west front. 

The New York World, on the other hand, 
believes that German peace talk is not 
camouflage, but an attempt at compromise 
between the military and political princi- 
ples. In a speech by Count von Herding, 
in reply to President Wilson, the World 


secs a complete 
reversal of policy. 

“Scarcely more 
than a year ago, 
in reply to Prcsi- 
d e n t Wilson's 
note asking for a 
statement of aims 
and objects, the 
German govern* 
m e n t flatly re- 
fused to discuss 
peace terms ex- 
cept behind 
closed doors. 

“To Wilhelm* 
strasse the dis- 
cussion of peace 
was the exclusive 
privilege of em- 
perors and chan- 
cellors and offi- 
cial representa- 
tives of govern- 
ments, and some- 
thing about 
which peoples 
were not to be 
consulted. 

“Germany has 
lived and learned. 
Hardly less sig- 
nificant than the 
reversal of policy 
revealed by 
Count von Hert- 
ling’s reply to President Wilson and Lloyd 
George is the change in tone and temper. 

“Rejecting some of the American and 
British proposals, qualifying others and ac- 
cepting only those which touch least the 
power and prestige of the German autoc- 
racy, there was none of the theatrical defi- 
ance staged by Doctor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg a year ago when he declared, in rela- 
tion to the allies’ reply to President Wilson: 
‘We have been challenged to fight to the 
end. We accept the challenge. We stake 
everything and we shall be victorious/ 
“There is a new note, too, in the chan- 
cellor’s speech. No longer is the pretense 
made that the allies are seeking to dismem- 
ber the German empire and give the Ger- 
man people over to their enemies. Count 
von Hertling takes pains to insist that 
‘President Wilson’s tone is now different 
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Peace — By Prussian Fist and Sword 
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"Veil, I try some more." 
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Ca.rrl i« New York E .««.«« World «■"- 

It’s Up to You, Wilhelm! 


from what it was before his attempt to 
sow dissension between the 
German government and the 
German people.' 

“As for the British prime 
minister, he too has 'altered 
his tone’ and 'no longer in- 
dulges in abuse.’ Practically 
the same point is made by 
Count Czernin, the Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, 
who is even more conciliatory 
than the German imperial 
chancellor. 

"The chancellor's speech re- 
veals a different Germany 
from that which set forth 
year ago to wage ruthless sub 
marine warfare upon enemy 
and neutral alike. The old- 
time Prussian defiance is gone. 

"Unlike his predecessor, 
von Hertling no longer dis- 
cusses peace in terms of a 
German victory. The Ger- 
many that spoke through him 
is not pointing to the map and 
proclaiming itself the con- 


queror of Europe. It is a Ger- 
many that is on the defensive 
at home as well as abroad." 

Germany, says the New 
York Times, must learn that, 
in the phrase of Premier 
Lloyd George, “the days of 
the congress of Vienna are 
long past." The Times quotes 
recent remarks by Dr. von 
Kuchlmann, in which the Ger- 
man foreign minister says 
that “the national will is al- 
ways formed and expressed 
by a relatively small number 
of spiritually developed and 
patriotically inspired lead- 
ers." 

In other words, the future 
of Germany will continue to 
be in the hands of the military 
caste, who alone are the up- 
holders of patriotism. Ger- 
many, in other words, “is the 
leading authority, Austria- 
Hungary a living embodiment 
of the doctrine that ‘a rela- 
tively small number of spirit- 
ually developed and patriotically inspired 
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"I AM THE MAN." 


“What is wanted is a moral deed, to free the world .... from the pressure that 
weighs upon all. For such a deed it is necessary to find a ruler who has a conscience. 
. . . I have the courage.” — Extract of letter from the German kaiser to his chancellor, 
dated October 31, 1916, and recently publiahed in The North German Gaxette 
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leaders’ must fix boundary lines and decide 
the fate of provinces and peoples. Dr. von 
Kuehlmann is thinking altogether in terms 
of the old diplomacy, when states were en- 
larged or carved up with regard only to 
the interest of dynasties; the people of the 
states were considered no more than the 
swine in their sties. His ‘spiritually devel- 
oped’ few are the Czar Alexanders, the 
Mctternichs, the Nesselrodes, the Hardcn- 
bergs, the Count Bcrnstorffs of 1918, faith- 
fully applying the principles of their proto- 
types of 1815.’’ 


The new recruits were very keen. One 
man especially did everything with energy. 
The order was given to march, and the en- 
thusiastic one, who was in the front rank, 
set off with a will. 

He strode out, arms swinging, head erect, 
and eyes strictly "front,” and never noticed 
that he had left his comrades behind. 

The drill sergeant swallowed hard, and 
then called sweetly, "Say! You! When you 
get there, send us a picture postcard.” — 
American Boy. 



Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
It Cannot Stand the Light 



From A Car eta, Rio de Janeiro 


Kaiser Bill: “Come over here, kid.” 

Angel of Peace: “Why don't you come over to me instead. Isn’t the distance 
just the same?" 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Ray McGill 
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"Here comes the bride!" 


W HILE leaders of the woman’s-suf- 
frage cause have every reason to 
congratulate themselves, both on 
their November victory in New York state, 
and their more recent one in the house of 
representatives, the trained observers of the 
press warn them not to be too optimistic. 

True, they have made great gains during 
the past year, not only in the United States, 
hut in Great Britain, where at the outbreak 
of the war the suffragettes were regarded as 


“wild women." 
Woman’s part in the 
war, however, both 
at home and oh the 
iring line, has done 
much to enhance the 
cause of suffrage. 
Women who can 
brave shell fire to nurse 
wounded soldiers, or who 
can share uncomplainingly 
the vicissitudes of camp life with 
the sterner sex, certainly are ca 
pablc of playing their part in the 
civic life of their country and com- 
munity. 

Champions of woman’s 
suffrage have won over 
to their side an influ- 
ential supporter in 
President Wilson, 
and doubtless the 
chief executive’s en- 
dorsement had 
something to do 
with the favorable 
vote taken in the 
lower house. 

The suffrage 
forces have captured 
the outlying 
trenches, but the 
real struggle is yet to come. The 
senate, it is believed, will be a bar- 
rier to further progress. This, for 
instance, is the opinion of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, which says: 
“Careful analysis of the vote 
whereby the woman’s suffrage 
amendment passed the house of 
representatives fails to justify the 
optimism of the leaders of that cause, who 
already see the senatorial acquiescence at 
hand and state ratification coming. On the 
contrary, it appears to indicate that the real 
struggle is ahead. 

“The congressional delegations of twenty- 
eight states favored the amendment by at 
least a two-thirds majority: the delegations 
of twelve states opposed it by at least two- 
thirds. while delegations from the other 
eight were about evenly split. On the basis 
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of a full attendance when the matter comes 
up in the senate, sixty-four votes will be 
required to insure submission. The suffra- 
gists must not lose a single state that was 
with them in the house and must gain half 
of the doubtful eight. Yet only three of 
these eight gave even a bare majority for 
suffrage in the house. 

“It may be, of 
course, that the 
senators will not 
vote as the repre- 
sentatives of their 
several states did 
or that the states 
themselves, when 
the matter comes 
up for ratifica- 
tion, will follow 
the leader* 
ship of their pres- 
c n t representa- 
tives. Of the thir- 
teen states of the 
‘Solid South/ the 
delegations of all 
h u t Oklahoma, 

Florida, Kentuc- 
ky and Tennessee 
were against suf- 
frage. Oklahoma 
was the only one 
largely for it, 

Kentucky, Flori- 
da and Tennessee 
representa- 
tives being about 
equally divided. 

B u t Maryland, 
which usually 
stands with the 
'Solid South,' was 
against it. Thir- 
teen states can 
prevent ratifi- 
cation. 

“Outside the 
merely academic 
question of state 
rights it is not 
hard to under- 
stand why the 


South should be overwhelmingly in favor 
of national prohibition and opposed to equal 
suffrage. In the one matter they dread the 
influence of liquor upon their preponderant 
negro populations and in the other they 
fear the accession of thousands of women 
votes to their already baffling negro-suf- 
frage problems. This is a situation which 
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that, to be realized aright, must be realized 
as a fundamental necessity of human prog- 
ress. Yet the fact that the president of the 
United States has come out for federal con- 
ferment upon women of the right to vote 
makes the issue pregnant as not before in 
the United States. 

“Mr. Wilson formerly regarded suffrage 
to be within the sphere of states rights. He 
now feels that the war has nationalized it. 
Very many friends of the cause of suffrage, 
whether they believe it to be immediately 
beneficent or not, do not take quite seriously 
this reason for change of heart by the head 
of the nation. They feel, however, that the 
question of the rights of states versus fed- 
eral prerogative is an issue that could hardly 
be fought out in the present centralized 
spirit of the nation. The matter of method 
of achievement is not important as bearing 
upon the principle, but only as to domestic 
convenience and sentiment. Yet, should 
federal amendment be enacted, 


would be glad to have a delimiting clause, 
such as was fixed to the prohibition amend- 
ment, so that suffrage would not hang about 
the skirts of the state legislatures and play 
its part in national politics forever and a 
day. Those who have observed closely the 
historical facts of women’s emancipation 
are satisfied that for present weal or 
present woe, but inevitable future good, the 
sex will achieve the ballot." 

The Philadelphia Inquirer indulges in 
some speculation as to why President Wil- 
son executed his right-about face on the 
question. In view of the closeness of the 
house vote, the Inquirer believes, a word 
against suffrage from the president would 
have defeated the issue. 

The president's stand, in the opinion of 
this newspaper, was due not to the recent 
White House picketing, which was harmful 
rather than 
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L AST summer at one of the seaside 
resorts I was greatly moved by the 
sight of the arrival of the first Ameri- 
can troops at a port near by. 

In this remote corner of France no Ameri- 
can had been seen before; but the name was 
on everybody’s lips. At the druggist’s, or 
rather at his wife’s for everybody is now 
mobilized; at the grocery and butcher shops, 
wonder stories were told about Americans. 
Said one; “They are people who come with 
their pockets full of gold and throw it to the 
four winds. At X — placards were put up 
calling on the merchants to carry all this 
gold to the banks. They pay any price for 
anything, and when you ask them 40 sous 
they give you five francs and say: ‘Keep 
the change*. This makes prices go up so 
we natives can’t live at all." 

To these little village shopkeepers the 
American soldiers seem nabobs who draw 
money at will from inexhaustible sources 
and spend it like water. 

Old peasants coming into the store before 
mass to buy something or other — they still 
wear the old national costume and the old 
fuzzy felt hat with ribbons hanging behind — 
gravely shook their heads, too wise to give 
credence to such marvelous tales. Taciturn 
by habit, they said with slow solemnity: 
“It is the will of the good Lord that they 
come.’* 

It is in the will of God that our peasant 
population — as profoundly imbued with re- 
ligious faith as in the middle ages— trust for 
the help that may come out of the sea. Thus 
it is that they translate into the language of 
their souls the gratitude with which all 
France greets the American crusade. 

I have been told that in certain western 
districts American troops are billeted among 
the inhabitants, and I know that, in their 
honor, municipalities have ordered the vast 
heaps of manure that in most Brittany vil- 
lages line one side of the road, removed to 
the fields — no small task, when it is remem- 
bered that only women, children, and old 
men are left to take care of the farm. 

Plans are being developed to improve 
these farm houses, many of which were 


built two or three hundred years ago. The 
influx of Americans will thus serve to 
ameliorate the sanitary conditions in these 
districts, the people of which are rather 
conservative, but beloved by all France be- 
cause they give us our best soldiers. 
Bretons and Vendeans are famous for their 
stubborn courage. To the former was in 
great measure due the credit for the first 
victory on the Yser, won at terrible sac- 
rifices. 

Very independent, a little suspicious of 
strangers — and to them the Parisian tourist 
is a stranger — they cherish with zealous 
love the little parcel of land they own and 
from which they derive a modest living. 
Briscux, their national poet has described 
them in famous songs. 

“Nous avons un coeur franc pour detester 
les trait res, 

Nous adorous Jesus, le dicu de nos ancetres, 
Les chansons d’autrefois, toujours nous 
les chantons. 

Nous nc sommes pas les derniers des 
Bretons, 

Le sang de tes vieux fils coule encore dans 
nos veines, 

O terre de granite, recouverte de chenes.” 
(Our hearts are clean and we hate the 
traitors, 

We adore the Lord Jesus, the God of our 
fathers, 

We still are singing the songs of old, 

We are not the last of Brittany's sons. 

The blood of your sons still flows in our 
veins 

O land of granite and oak.) 

“Finistere” is the name the ancients gave 
to the extreme point of the Breton peninsula 
which runs out into the Atlantic like the 
prow of a ship. But the landscapes of the 
interior are as smiling and fresh as the coast 
is wild and forbidding. It is in one of the 
most charming parts of this country that a 
vast American camp was established this 
summer, which I was fortunate enough to 
visit together with several journalists. 

I am sorry not to be able to describe the 
wonderful countryside where it is located, 
but we had strict warnings against this as 
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well as against indicating in any manner the 
units or origin of the American contingents 
now in France. However, numerous Ger- 
man prisoners were working in the camp, 
which was then not quite completed, though 
some troops were already installed there. 
The prisoners wear earth-colored caps and 
large white coats of coarse linen marked 
P. G. (prisonnicr de guerre). They look 
treacherous, and work sullenly and slowly 
in a manner that reminded me of the Kaby- 
les now employed as street cleaners in Paris. 
A French sergeant, watching them work- 
ing, said with a shrug of the shoulders: 
“One ought to whip them up, but we are 
not in the habit of treating humans like 
cattle.” They seemed content with their 
fate and said to their guards: “Toi capout, 
tttoi reste oprds guerre” (You dead; me 
still alive after war.) It was proposed to 
exchange all soldiers who had been 
prisoners for three years, but France re- 
fused, fearing the Germans would send their 
repatriated prisoners back to the armies. 

Among this throng of Boche prisoners and 
French auxiliaries, excavating the ground, 
mixing concrete, etc., small groups of 
American soldiers walk around in their new 
uniforms. An American private who re- 
ceives 150 francs a month is a millionaire 
compared with our pour pioupiou with his 
traditional pay of one sou (one cent) which 
was first raised to 25 centimes (five cents) 
a day, and now has reached the high level of 
one franc (20 cents) when on trench duty. 

The French eye now easily distinguishes 
the British and American soldiers, whom in 
the beginning their common language 
tended to confuse. The latter are more 
slender, supple, and more rapid in their 
movements. No effort was spared — in the 
large camp I visited — to make them as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. It 
covers 7,000 hectares (about 18,000 acres) 
and presents all the different formations of 
terrain which are needed for the training 
of the troops. Backed by a magnificent 
forest, celebrated in Celtic legends, it offers 
maneuvering space for thousands of men. 
Smiling valleys cut up the vast plateau and 
from its heights the view extends several 
miles over the surrounding country. Spa- 
cious stables with room for thousands of 
horses have been erected here. Gun ranges 
are ready for practice shooting. A water 
system assures abundant supply for daily 


baths and showers. For this purpose the 
Boche prisoners were employed to dam a 
river and divert its waters for distribution 
all over the camp site. “It has been our 
desire,” said the amiable colonel who was 
my guide, “to make our guests feel during 
their period of training that we have been 
solicitous for their welfare in every way in 
our power.” 

Before leaving the camp I expressed a 
wish to talk with one of the American 
soldiers. Colonel X. courteously consented 
and introduced me to a young Sammy just 
returning from a football game and still 
flushed with the exertions of the contest. 
Supple and strong as a young Greek god, 
he smiled blushingly, his eyes radiating a 
just pride. 

“My impressions?” he said, “I am happy — 
very happy — to be in France; and I would 
be still happier if we could go to battle at 
once. There are only two good things in 
life: liberty and effort. It is well that we 
should use one to insure the other. 

“What I might wish is a few days’ fur- 
lough to visit Versailles.” 

A fortnight later I had an opportunity to 
visit another American camp, this time in 
the east, a few kilometers behind the firing 
line. Here the routine was more severe, 
comfortable as it might otherwise be. No 
more German prisoners for thd hard work; 
they must not be employed so near the 
front. And the American commander insists 
that the Sammies master the hard job of 
digging and burrowing that the tactics of 
the Germans have imposed. 

Here one sees and feels the war. 

Deep trenches with multiple entangle- 
ments of barbed-wire fences have been 
established by the Americans under the 
same conditions as when facing the enemy. 
These troops will serve as the nucleus of the 
future American army, and all these ener- 
getic-looking young men breathe the same 
proud heroism that, no doubt, long ago in- 
spired the crusaders departing for Palestine. 

The trenches are sometimes made to 
represent enemy lines to be attacked. Bags 
of sand, placed in them, represent Boche 
soldiers. A British sergeant teaches the 
Sammies to pierce these bags with the 
bayonet. “At them, boys,” he cries; “there 
is no good Boche but a dead one!” A little 
farther away another detachment, in full 
fighting equipment, practices jumping over 
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a water-filled ditch. It seems hopelessly 
wide; will they ever make it in one bound? 
With impetuous elan, the Sammies with 
clanging of arms arrive line after line on 
the other side. One hears the rattle of the 
machine guns (the French compare the 
sound with that of a coffee mill), the “bark- 
ing” of the 75’s, now familiar to all French 
ears. Speed in attack is the best safeguard 
of the attackers; during the first minute 
after "going over the top," the enemy's ma- 
chine-gun fire — I am told — is erratic, and 
one must try to gain as much ground as 
possible while the danger is least. That 
is one of the reasons young soldiers are 
required for attack. 


In bidding the American officer who had 
been my guide, farewell, I could not help 
saying with emotion: "It is a beautiful 

thing this: an entire people fighting for 
justice." 

“Yes," he answered gravely; "This war 
is indeed a holy war against the spirit of 
evil. But for those who are leaders it would 
have been a crime to shed so much blood 
without realizing its dire necessity." 

America has avoided the mistake which, in 
1864 and 1871, first France and then Eng- 
land committed in permitting the enlarge- 
ment of the empire of the rapacious Hohen- 
zollerns, who now try to grip the whole 
world in their tentacles. 


WHEN THE FLAG COMES BACK 

James N. Hatch in Chicago Commerce 

Y OU have heard the bugle calling, heard the measured drumbeats falling, 
In the morning, in the evening, all the day, 

You have seen where they’re encamping, and have heard the steady 
tramping 

As our gallant boys in khaki march away. 

Out of life from every station, out from every life vocation 
They are going out to fight for you and me. 

On their banner is the token: Tyrant rule must first be broken 
E’er the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 

Ol the cry that never ceases from those countries rent in pieces, 

Where the children have forgotten how to smile; 

This is no time for debating, no time now for useless waiting, 

Men and money must keep moving all the while; 

Moving, moving to the border, solemn, silent, and in order 
With the banner flung to heaven fair and free, 

Bearing always the same token: Tyrant rule forever broken 
When the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 

With a grim determination we are moving as a nation 
In the home and in the factory and the field; 

Busy fingers knitting, sewing, furnace fires forever glowing, 

That our gallant boys to want shall never yield. 

There’s a Sammy you are backing and you’ll never leave him lacking. 

For he’s fighting that the foe shall never see 
This fair land, until invited, when his course of action’s righted, 

When the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 

You can hear the bugle calling, hear the measured drumbeats falling, 

There’s no turning, there’s no stopping by the way, 

If you pause, then others perish, whom your efforts now could nourish. 

Give your money, time and effort — don’t delay. 

Working, working, never ceasing, giving more and still increasing. 

Knowing always what the end can only be; 

Waiting, watching for the token, that the tyrant rule is broken, 

When the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Hey, doctor, he’s a bluffer, he has put on his mama’s shoes to look bigger!” 
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He: “I hear that your husband has given up his profession as a doctor." 

She: "Yes. He was so absent minded. Why, when we were married and he was 
about to place the ring on my finger, he felt my pulse and told me to put out my 
tongue.” 

MO 
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T HE stringency in the allied countries 
is nothing compared with that in Ger- 
many. This was revealed incidentally 
in a disclosure of the censorship rules put 
into effect in Germany last spring and re- 
cently given out by the state department. 
They arc interesting as showing how abso- 
lutely the kaiser’s government controls the 
press — not only as to the news published but 
the manner of its publication, the com- 
ments on the news, and even the headlines. 

Probably no single incident of the cen- 
sorship is more significant than this prohibi- 
tion. issued on June 11 last: 

“Advertisements in which dog flesh is 
offered for sale are not allowed. Their 
acceptance is forbidden." 

It has been indicated that England might 
have to go on rations, and the French bread 
allowance has been cut dowm, but in neither 
country has there been reached anything 
approaching a condition such as is indi- 
cated by this edict. 

The strikes and strike meetings held in 
various parts of the empire are forbidden 
publication, likewise “reports concerning 
disturbances in Koenigsburg, Prussia, and 
concerning a warning from the commander 
of the first army corps, which followed in 
the Koenigsburg press, arc impermissible." 

The reported dispatch of Russian agita- 
tors to spread German propaganda in Rus- 
sia is confirmed by a prohibition of any 
mention of the passage of these from Ger- 
many through Switzerland, later modified 
by permission to mention the matter, but 
without comment. 

It is obvious that the simple mention of 
the passage of these Russians would convey 
the idea that they were expatriates going 
back to their own country, while comment 
must disclose the actual purpose of their 
dispatch. 

The discussions in the Austrian parlia- 
ment of the speeches of those members who 
voiced the growing discontent and war- 
weariness of Germany’s principal ally are 
forbidden. 

The full accounts of the speeches of La 
Follette, carried by every American news- 



paper, illustrate the difference between our 
way of doing war business and that of our 
enemy. 

Not only are the German papers in- 
structed as to what they may not publish, 
but they arc told what they must print. 

So, while they arc forbidden to mention 
a bombing expedition to London that 
failed, they arc bidden to emphasize the 
effectiveness of the submarine warfare. 
They are also told how to handle the news 
of the American expedition, thus: 

“Petit Parisien informs us that five Amer- 
ican divisions, numbering 125,000 men, may 
be expected in France in the autumn of 
1917. It is urgently requested not to re- 
produce this information without some com- 
ment. 

“We do not wish to underestimate the 
ability of America to accomplish things, 
but must not on the other hand overestimate 
it. In order to bring a division over from 
America 75,000 tons must make the trip 
twice. Therefore, from the mere fact of 
lack of space, the transportation of such a 
body of soldiers within certain fixed time 
limits is impossible. 

"Moreover, it is impossible to train these 
troops properly by autumn. These facts, 
which have recently been discussed in the 
German war news, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in the discussion of that French 
news.’’ 

Everybody in America knows that what 
the German censor bureau pronounced as 
impossible has not only been accomplished 
but exceeded. The number of men they say 
could not be transported in five months we 
could transport in five weeks without strain- 
ing our shipping capacity. 

The German press was instructed to make 
the most of English reports of disturbances 
and disorganization in Russia, and is told 
"occasionally add thereto a critical word.” 

Such expressions as “it is therefore re- 
quested to discuss continually the occur- 
rences on the Isonzo," in relation to Aus- 
trian successes, are frequent in the instruc- 
tions. 

An ingenuous instruction had for its pur- 
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From Simflicissimus, Munich 

THROUGH REUTER’S SPECTACLES 

How Our Internal Politics Really Are and How They Appear to the Outer World 
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pose the terrorizing of Russia. This was 
early in June. Says the German director 
of the press: 

“In one of the future issues it might be 
mentioned that the present situation in Rus- 
sia has the appearance of being caused by 
the entente with the view of her (Russia’s) 
continuing for a time — perhaps until the 
actual participation by the Americans. How 
long that will be remains to be seen. It 
is of consequence (a matter of importance) 
to set forth the opinion that a new offen- 
sive will speedily take place as amounting 
to a conviction.” 

Fires and explosions are among the 
things disclosed by the prohibitions. The 
conflagration in the flying station, Lawica, 
and an explosion in the Friedrichstrasse 


station in Berlin are specifically mentioned 
as the things newspapers must not print. 

Among the other unmentionable news 
matter are the invention of food and other 
substitutes and the scarcity of various ar- 
ticles. Germany has no intention of reveal- 
ing the straits to which the war has re- 
duced her. 

All told, the picture that is painted by 
these confidential instructions indicates the 
desperation of Germany. 

Naturally it is not disclosed how our 
state department got possession of the cen- 
sorship rules. There will be other dis- 
closure of German secrets from time to 
time just to indicate to the kaiser that we 
are better than green hands ourselves when 
it comes to espionage. — Chicago Herald. 



Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Perry Barlow 

THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY 
Where the Fishing Was Always Good 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magasint by Norman Anthony 


THE DAWN OF TOMORROW 

"A boundless continent, dark waste and wild.” — Milton’s Paradise Lost 
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Hraakenrtek in De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 

"I am peace — see my wings: I am war — see my head." 








A S a rule reports coming from Berlin 
regarding the unrest of the German 
people, the spread of socialism in the 
central empires, and the growing dissatis- 
faction of Austria, bear the trade-mark 
"Made in Germany," and arc intended pal- 
pably for American consumption. Such 
rumors heretofore have been a species 
of German camouflage, and were not 
taken any too seriously in the United 
States. 

More recent news of rioting in Berlin and 
Vienna, of the demands of the workmen 
and the socialists, and of the suppression of 
outspoken newspapers seems to have some- 
what more of a foundation. We have seen 
what happened in Russia almost overnight. 
Will allied victory and peace yet come from 
proletariat sources? Is Germany, behind 
the close-drawn veil of censorship, in a 
ferment of discontent and revolution? 

It is altogether possible that Hans and 
Fritz are struggling hard to relieve them- 
selves of the pressure of the Hohenzollern 


thumb, but those familiar with the pressure 
of that thumb are not too optimistic over 
the success of Hans and Fritz. Whatever 
course events are taking beyond the Rhine, 
it is hardly probable that the United States 
will relax one iota from its war preparations, 
but will go forward more vigorously than 
ever to launch next spring the campaign 
that will drive the teuton hordes across 
their boundaries. 

The German newspapers have been de- 
ceiving the people about the American army. 
They have figured it all out neatly in col- 
umns of figures that we have not sufficient 
tonnage to transport more than a small 
army across the Atlantic. They profess to 
laugh at General Pershing’s expeditionary 
forces, just as they laughed once at Kitch- 
ener’s contemptible army. But they cannot 
keep up a deception forever, and one of 
these days the people will find out. 

Thus, a summary of the situation reveals 
the following: 

Apparently a large part of Germany is in 
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the throes of a great labor upheaval. It is 
attributed to the dissatisfaction of the work- 
ing classes over the progress of peace ne- 
gotiations and political conditions generally. 

Throughout Germany thousands of the 
working classes — both men and women — 
have struck, and many of the manufacto- 
ries and war industries are affected. 

In Berlin alone, nearly half a million 
laborers arc reported on strike. Likewise, in 
Kiel, the great shipyard center, at the Ham- 
burg iron works, and in the Rhenish West- 
phalian mine regions workers have left their 
jobs. 

Leaders of the socialist factions evidently 
are in control of the movement, with Hugo 
Haase of the independents, and Philipp 


Sykes in Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 

"Now you’re fixed lor the winter!” 


says: 

"Not since the 
war began has 
such a blast of 
sobering truth 
echoed in any 
great German as- 
sembly as Philipp 
Scheidemann ut- 
tered before the 
main committee 
of the reichstag 
recently in a n- 


Scheidemann, the majority socialist leader, 
heading their respective followers. 

They demand amelioration of the food 
situation, the right of public assembly, the 
release of all political prisoners, and the 
establishment of electoral suffrage by direct, 
secret ballot. 

Even more serious, according to reports, 
is the situation in Austria. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg, alarmed 
at the developments, has warned the strik- 
ers, and has told them that they were being 
misled. 

"Every hour you lose," reads the warn- 
ing, as quoted in the Rheinische West- 
falische Zeitung, "means the weakening of 
- Germany’s defense. You are committing 
a crime against 
our army and an 
act of cowardice 
against your 
brethren in the 
front trenches." 

The Russians, 
too, were accused 
of cowardice, but 
that did not pre- 
vent them from 
carrying out 
their program, 
and now from 
among the Ger- 
man people arises 
Philipp Scheide- 
mann. whose re- 
cent warnings 
and protests may 
well be heeded by 
the war lords. 

Under the cap- 
tion "The Truth 
in Berlin," the 
New York World 
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Sykes in I'nilaSclpnia hvenuiy Public Ledger 

Proof 
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Cesar e in New York Evening Post 


The Lost Chord 
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Greene (a New York Evening Telegram 


The Temptation of St. Patrika 

swer to Chancellor von Hertling’s speech. 

“Junker attacks upon Austria have had 
their inevitable effect; the German emper- 
or's name was ‘openly and repeatedly in- 
sulted' in the Vienna demonstrations. The 
U-boat campaign, instead of bringing Brit- 
ain to her knees in six months, has brought 
the United States into the war. Germany 
will never say 'We are beaten’ — ‘But/ says 
Scheidemann, 'just as little can I sec the 
day when England, France and the United 
States will say the same to us. An honor- 
able, complete reinstatement of Belgium is 
our duty/ 

“More important than what is said is the 
authority of the speaker. Herr Scheide- 
mann represents the majority of the 4,000,- 
000 social-democrat voters, those who have 
loyally supported the war. He leads the 
largest party group in the reichstag. An 
actual majority of all its members support 
him in principle, desiring peace without 
the victory now seen to be hopeless.” 

Discussing in some detail the Austrian 
unrest, the significance of which becomes 
daily more apparent, the Philadelphia Press 
observes: 

“Detailed reports from Switzerland of 
strikes spreading throughout Austria, of 
street traffic in the cities suspended, of work 
suspended in the munitions plants and the 


people everywhere holding meetings in de- 
fiance of the government prohibition may 
be variously interpreted. Some will say 
that the fever of revolution has been car- 
ried across the border from Russia and 
that the house of Hapsburg is threatened 
with the fate of the Romanoffs. Others will 
say that the Austrian unrest is nothing more 
than a protest against German domination 
of Austrian affairs, against German annex- 
ationist terms to Russia which threaten to 
prolong the war. Still others w T ill declare 
that it is an unreasoned expression of mere 
war-w'earincss on the part of a people 
strained to the last point of endurance by 
inadequate food, intolerable industrial con- 
ditions and despair of early victory. 

“Probably all of these things have con- 
tributed to the Austrian unrest. The suc- 
cess of the Russian revolution has doubt- 
less encouraged the extreme radicals of 
Austria, but, on the other hand, the blun- 
dering high-handedness of the holsheviki 
must have inspired the middle classes of 
the dual empire with mistrust of popular 
uprisings. German military domination of 
Austria has never been popular and the re- 
cent exposure of Germany’s design of 
wholesale annexations in Russia must have 



Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


The Snake 
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Evans in Baltimore American 


Some Job to Hold the Post and Still Look Pleasant 
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From Nebtlspalltr, Zurich 


Fata Morgana 


made it even less popular; yet there is a 
large and influential faction in Austria which 
believes that the safety of the monarchy 
demands that Germany, right or wrong, be 
backed up unequivocally. Again, it is no 
secret that the Austrian people are war- 
weary and have ample cause to be; but it 
is by no means clear that they arc incapable 
of further sacrifices in the name of patri- 
otism.’* 

The Pittsburgh Sun is inclined to be 
rather skeptical regarding trouble in Aus- 
tria. We read: 

“Reports of labor uprising in the dual 
monarchy are to be taken with the same 
quantity of salt that is recommended to go 


with similar reports of internal disorders in 
Germany. The supposition is that many 
of these rumors are the outcome of propa- 
ganda intended to make the allied world, 
and particularly the United States, ease up 
on war preparations in expectation of an 
early collapse of the central allies. While 
little has been achieved by these stories, 
still the propagandists have not ceased in 
their efforts to give currency to stories of 
their own fabrication. This latest tale of 
unrest bears the earmarks of truth. Taken 
in connection with the rigid sealing of the 
border, which was presumed to have been 
to clothe in secrecy the movement of troops, 
there is a strong presumption that in Vienna 
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and even in Budapest there have been riots 
and that at this time thousands of workmen 
are on strike in the capital and in the indus- 
trial cities of the south. 

“If this be true the cue of the allies is 
to devote their attention to this weakest 
of the central powers. Austria, despite it 
having struck the match that ignited this 
great fire, has not been keen to prosecute 
it. The old emperor was burned out and 
followed the dominant kaiser, not because 
he wanted to do so, but because he could 
not help himself. When he signed the 
treaty of Prague in 1866, he surrendered his 


position as the leader of the Teutonic races. 
Emperor Karl is not in the war whole- 
heartedly. His wife is Italian and it is 
said his sympathies are not with the Prus- 
sians. 

“An Italian victory of consequence would 
do much to break the morale of the Aus- 
trian soldiers. 

“It would fan into flame the smoulder- 
ing discontent of the people and turn the 
sporadic cases of labor strikes into a move- 
ment that would involve every district of 
the dual monarchy and be so fierce that 
no German troops could withstand it.” 



Straight to the Heart 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by R. B. Fuller 


The War Artist: "I say, old roan, will you hold that pose a minute while I make 
a sketch?" 



Nightmare of an Artilleryman 
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Drawn for Cartoons Maqasine by G. Glenn Stewart 


"Before we were married, Ed, you always insisted on driving with one hand. It 
seems you are becoming very inconsiderate of me.” 
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Leon Trotzky 


From L’Wustration, Paris 


What Spain Knows Abort fit Trolskf 


N EW light on the career of Leon Trotz- 
ky, whose comet has so suddenly ap- 
peared in the public horizon, is shed 
by the Madrid correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. The remarkable dis- 
closure is made that only a little more than 
a year ago the bolshevik minister of foreign 
affairs was incarcerated in a Spanish prison, 
and his case at the time was decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

Practically the next thing heard of him, 
after he was liberated by the Spaniards, 
was that he was playing a leading part in 
the Russian debacle, for they had ceased 
to take any interest in him. 

“The discovery, or remembrance,” says 
the correspondent, “is now first made by 


the newspaper El Liberal, which, after 
asking the questions ‘Who is Lcnine?’ and 
‘Who is Trotzky?’ proceeds to give some 
answer.” 

The writer quotes this newspaper as fol- 
lows: 

“Since the month of August, 1914, we have 
been living in the land of fancy, and the 
most unlikely things are coming to pass. 
Trotzky, the terrible Russian agitator, was 
imprisoned in Madrid, on Nov. 13, 1916; a 
year later he is minister of foreign affairs. 
What irony! Trotzky was born in southern 
Russia, and when only 17 had already begun 
to attack the government in the newspapers. 
At the age of 19 he was deported to Siberia, 
where he became acquainted with Lenine. 
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Like him he succeeded in escaping and 
reached Austria, where he continued to 
work for the revolutionary cause. In 1905 
he was at Petrograd, where he presided over 
a workmen’s congress, but he was obliged 
to take flight to Germany, where he pub- 
lished a book on the Russian revolution 
which was extensively read. 

“‘From Germany he went on to France 
and at the beginning of the war was editing 
a newspaper there called the Nosche Sova, 
which, being of an extremely pacifist char- 
acter, brought about his expulsion. Thence 
he took refuge in Spain, and established 
himself at San Sebastian, but not feeling 
very comfortable there, he moved in turn 
to Bilbao, Barcelona, and Vigo, with the 
intention of departing from the latter port 
to America. The police, however, arrested 
him, and he was transferred to a prison in 
Madrid. Whilst imprisoned he gave the 
impression of being a cultivated and intelli- 
gent man. He remained in prison four 
days and was set at liberty on Nov. 13. He 
then went immediately to Cadiz, and after- 
ward to Barcelona, from whence he took 
ship for the United States. The Russian 
revolution took him by surprise and he set 
out for his own country again. The English 
stopped him, but the Petrograd soviet se- 
cured his release; and here he is now for- 
eign minister, in which capacity he has as- 
sumed a very heavy responsibility.* 

“To these particulars given by the news- 
paper,** proceeds the correspondent, “it is 
possible to add some others of an inter- 
esting character concerning this eventful 
visit of Mr. Trotzky to Spain and his brief 
imprisonment in a Spanish gaol. The au- 
thority in the case is Senor Gomez Carrillo, 
a well-known Madrid journalist. He says 
that on the 10th of November, 1916, when 
he was in Madrid he received an unsigned 
letter, in which a 'foreign lady, an enemy 
of injustice,’ begged him to go to the city 
prison to see there an innocent victim of 
the Russian police. 'Spanish justice,* added 
this mysterious correspondent, ‘has allowed 
itself to be deceived by Muscovite diplo- 
macy in arresting a journalist who has only 
committed the crime of fighting for his 
country and human dignity. The case is 
that of Mr. Leon Trotzky, who is an intel- 
lectual son of the great Tolstoy. He is ac- 
cused of being a dangerous anarchist; this 
man who has devoted his life to the cause 


of the oppressed. Go, sir, and defend with 
your vigorous pen this foreign colleague, 
as he himself would have defended you in 
like circumstances.' 

“Senor Carrillo conceived this to be a 
matter to be inquired into, and went to the 
prison where he asked one of the officials 
if he would kindly tell him what he knew 
of the history of the man. He did not, 
however, seem to know much of importance. 
The man who was detained had been ex- 
pelled from France, and the French offi- 
cials communicated their doubts about him 
to the Spanish authorities at the frontier. 
He did not, however, have the appearance 
of an ordinary anarchist. Young, distin- 
guished in his manners, with a nice way of 
speaking, and generally a touch of irony 
in his conversation, he spoke no Spanish, 
and an interpreter had to be requisitioned 
to question him on behalf of the prison au- 
thorities. The interpreter appears to have 
been much impressed with the marked cul- 
ture of the prisoner. It w r as elicited at the 
prison, that from the time of his entry into 
Spain, a police agent kept on his track 
throughout his travels in the peninsula, 
keeping him in sight at Bilbao, Barcelona, 
and Vigo. 

“Although there was nothing reprehen- 
sible in his conduct, he w f as a puzzle to the 
agent of the police who observed him writ- 
ing for long periods at a stretch in the cafes, 
and at other times noticed him standing in 
an ecstasy of delight in front of the public 
monuments. 

“The officer also took note of the gloomy 
demeanor of the man, and of his continual 
appearance of deep reflection. He spoke 
to no one and received no letters. The 
prison official added that at that time the 
man Trotzky had only been in the prison 
two days, and the police were busy exam- 
ining the question of his identity, about 
which they were anxious. They had sent 
to Paris and London for information. His 
papers had been examined, and up to then 
nothing of a compromising character had 
been discovered concerning him. In his 
pocketbook were a few things that the pris- 
on officials did not consider very creditable 
to him. Thus he spoke of the Spaniards 
as a people of toreadors and priests. He 
said that they were decadent in everything; 
that they ate badly, and, what was worse, 
that their women were ugly! 
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“A colleague of Senor Carrillo then took 
up the investigation. This writer shortly 
afterward reported that Mr. Trotzky had 
been set at liberty and had gone to America, 
and that the whole affair was a piece of 
stupidity on the part of the police. Mr. 
Trotzky, it was found, was not a dangerous 
anarchist, as had been imagined, but just 
a good journalist, who for a matter of 15 
years had been living a life of adventure. 
From the time of his youth he had been 
writing articles in the newspapers of his 
country, which had yielded him a little rep- 
utation and some months’, imprisonment. 
After his escape from Siberia he associated 
with the Russian revolutionaries in Vienna 
and was an active organizer of the socialist 
clubs. 

“In 1905, when stirring events were on 
foot in Petrograd, he returned to his own 
country and put himself at the head of a 
workmen’s society. An attempt at revolu- 
tion being overthrown, he left for Berlin 
and remained there till 1914. As to his 
having been expelled from France, where 


he was, as stated above, at the time war 
was declared, Mr. Trotzky himself said 
that the cause pf this measure was the fact 
of his having engaged in pacifist campaigns, 
for, being a pacifist, and a most energetic 
one at that, he never missed an opportunity 
of declaiming against war. He said that 
when he got to New York he would estab- 
lish a pacifist newspaper there, and some 
bankers* checks that were found among his 
papers were being kept for that purpose. 
There was a considerable contrast between 
the value of these checks and that of Mr. 
Trotzky’s own personal belongings, for all 
that he had with him was a small handbag 
containing a suit of clothes and some under- 
clothing. Some days later they heard in 
Madrid of his departure from Barcelona ac- 
companied by a handsome lady and two 
children. 

“The Spaniards interested themselves in 
him no more, except for a day or two, 
when it was found that he printed in 
America the notes on the Spaniards which 
had so much annoyed the prison official.” 



Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Perry Barlow 

IN THE CONVALESCENT WARD 
“And do you suffer very much?” 

“Well, my head aches a bit.” 

“Poor fellow! Why don’t they give you some headache tablets?” 
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UNNECESSARY ALARM 

He (to wife who is knitting) : “Great Scott I Baby has swallowed a piece of your 
yarn I” 

She (significantly): “That’s nothing to some of the yarns shell have to swallow 
after she gets married." 
sse 
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Unlurkji "S'ecnniis” 

SOPHIE E. REDFORD 

S OME curious f»cts on whick we'd not reckoned 

Are found in the kist’ry of Monarcks “1 he Seconds!' 
In Greet Britain, the lest of the Saxon Kings 
Was Harold "Tke Second" who fell at Hostings! 

King Edward "Tke Second" was murdered in jail. 

By a trick of kis wife — and — so runs tke tale — 

King Rickard "Tke Second” was. sad to relate, 

Tke victim, likewise, of a similar fate! 

King William "Tke Second" was also cut down, 

Wkile James "Tke Second" lost Kingdom and crown! 
Ckarles "Tke Second” kis kretker was fdo dt it. 

For ke killed kimself by kis debauckery ! 

Alexander "Tke Second" of Russia was blown 
To atoms by nikilist bombs, be it known! 

Bavaria's Louis "Tke Second" was drowned, 

Napoleon "Tke Second" detkroned and uncrowned, 
Ckarles "Tke Second" of France was strangled, tkey tell! 
James "Tke Second” of Scotland, on tke battlefield fell! 
Cxar Nicholas "Tke Second" kis kingdom kas lost. 

Like A. Hamid "Tke Second" ke's counting tke cost! 
King Manuel "Tke Second" is depnved of kis tkrone. 
And. Kaiser Wilkelm "Tke Second" will soon "get A/sown! 


Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Andre Bowles 
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So Jiranrp! 


&omj ®f A &oli>irr 


D EAR Franc*, b*kold us at your side, 
All ready now to do our skare 
To stem tk* hateful German tide, 
And fill tke Kaiser with despair! 
We’re kero to fight for God and man! 

We’re here to pay an ancient debt! 
We're kere to foil tke Devil’s plan! — 
We’ve not forgotten Lafayette! 


I ABEL is beyond compere! 

(Gee, I kate tk* Kaiser!) 


1 " * Mabel’s face is wondrous fair! 

(Gee, I kale tke Kaiser!) 

Eyes of blue and kair of gold ! 

Yes, a vision to bekold! 

Tkat is wky tkis tale is told! — 

(Gee, I kate tk* Kaiser!) 


Dear France, bekold, we take our place. 

An army young and strong and brave. 
Determination in eack face! 

Tke war we’ll Win! Tke day we’ll save! 
We’re kere to conquer or to die! 

We’ve never been defeated yet! 

We’re kere to make tk* foeman fly! — 

We’ve not forgotten Lafayette! 


Mabel’s voice is soft and sweat! 

(Gee. 1 kate tke Kaiser!) 
Mabel’s style is smart but neat! 

(Gee, I kate tk* Kaiser!) 
5k# can sing and ske can dance! 
Puts a fellow in a trance! 

Ske’s in Frisco, I’m in France! — 
(Gee, 1 kate tke Kaiser!) 


Dear France, bekold tk* fateful kour, 

Tk* final kour, kas com* at last! 

Wo longer need you dread tke pow’r 

Of Prussia! Her brief thrall is pest! 

We’re kere because of Uncle Sam! 

Tk* stars and stripes our amulet! 

For Kaisers we don’t give a damn! — 

We’ve not forgotten Lafayette! 

— Harold Seton 


Mabel is tke girl for m*! 

(Gee, 1 bate tke Kaiser!) 


Mabel is my wife- to- be! 

(Gee, I kate tk* Kaiser!) 

Tkis old war will have to cease! 

But, before we talk of peace. 

Bill will be a spot of grease! — 

(Gee, 1 kate tk* Kaiser!) 

— By Harold Set or 


A Umt&rau of Saputr 


Soniiraux 


S HE took tk* v*il! Wo one was nigk 
To see her tear, or hear k*r sigh; 

A maiden, who Was wont to dress 
In gowns of perfect loveliness. 

I would kave thought she’d rather di*. 

She’d money, too, with which to buy 
More than was needed to supply 

Her utmost wants, but none tke less 
She took tk* v*il! 


A T Easter-tide what wish may I 

With all my heart send forth to you 
At Factor t,A~? 


1 * At Easter-tide? 

Wone more than this, though muck I try, 
That tighter all tke seasons through 
May be tke bonds tkat bind us two 
At Easter tiad. 


It was a grevious step, and I 
Had wagered little pigs would fly 
Before she’d go to tkat excess, 

But now sk* is in strict duress. 

And “doing tim*." Tk* reason wky? 

Sk* took tke veil! 

— La Touch* Hancock 


When tulips m**t on Easter morn, 

They nod, and is tke world not gay 
When tulips meet? 

But, ak, what raptur* true is bom, 

Wbat happiness this Easter day. 

And how transformed is human clay. 

When two lips meet! 

—Paul T. Gilbert 
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Prating 


His Suit 
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—Who Hi> No Uae for a Man, But Says; “If —Who, Glory Be, Love* ’Em Both 

you.want children, .adopt them.’' 


Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by H. Taylor Lewis 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magasine by John C. Argens 

"I hear that the fathion for men thia year will be to wear clothes the same color as 
their hair.” 

"Great Scott I What will the bald headed men do?” 
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A NGRY and sullen that he had been 
drafted and dragged away from his 
pleasant home to serve in the new 
national army, the boy sneered at the gap- 
ing, cheering crowds, turned with a snarl 
when a patriotc citizen clapped him on the 
shoulder to speak a word of cheer in his 
ear, and when they reached the ferryboat 
and a group of little girls blocked the 
entrance to throw flowers and smiles at 
them, he muttered something under his 
breath and pushed rudely past. 

It was the same when they climbed 
aboard the train. Bitter and sullen, watch- 
ing the crowds of friends and relatives of 
the new soldiers, the boy held himself aloof, 
determined not to take any part in the 
demonstration or to show anything but 
resentment. 

What right had his country to draft him? 
The war didn’t concern him. It was not his 
fault that European nations should quarrel 
and fight among themselves. The president 
had no right to take him. 

“D — m the president 1” he muttered under 
his breath. 

“Here, Illison,” said the captain of his 
squad, breaking in upon his moody thoughts, 
“take this seat. We want to keep our boys 
together so in the march to the camp we 
can make a good showing.” 

“I’ll not march,” was the surly retort. 
“I’ll find my way there as I please. And 
I don’t like that seat!” 

He walked to the far end of the car and 
sat down, with brooding eyes staring out 
of the window. The captain shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned to a companion. 

“Rotten material for a soldier,” he re- 
marked “The camp will either make or 
break him.” 

“Foreigner, I’ll bet. They come to this 
country to get all they can out of it, and 
then refuse to do their bit to defend it.” 
“Oh, some foreigners are all right,” re- 
plied the captain. “There’s Dulac and Clug 
— Swede and Hungarian — they’ll make good 
— fine type of adopted American. And Mc- 
Clung and Paredes in our squad — oh, there’s 
plenty of them!” 

sie 


Unconscious of their remarks about him, 
the boy continued watching the scenery out- 
side. His bitterness seemed to increase with 
the distance from home. 

He walked to the camp, straggling behind 
the others of his squad. His baggage came 
later by motor truck. As there was no call 
for duty, he opened his bag, and began 
fumbling with his clothes and few keep- 
sakes. Lying on top was a letter, addressed 
to him. He looked wondcringly at it curi- 
ous to know how it got there. It was from 
his father, written in his fine, careful hand. 

“Son: When you open this you will be 
in camp, with the excitement and leave- 
taking over. You will have time to think 
and consider the confession I am going 
to make. You did not want to go. I did 
not want to urge you, but in my heart I 
prayed there would come a change. I 
wanted to see you go willingly, eagerly, 
enthusiastically. But I do not expect any 
such miracle. We cannot change in a day 
or week, but if this letter will help you to 
get a new point of view I will thank God 
with all my heart. 

“I have never told you much about my 
early life. I have hidden it from you, but 
you should know now. I came to this 
country to escape poverty, burdensome 
taxes, oppression, and persecution. I 
landed with enough money to keep me for 
a few months. 

“I had looked forward eagerly to the land 
of liberty. I wept when I first saw the 
torch of Liberty held aloft in the harbor. 
Perhaps I expected too much. It was not 
easy going. I couldn’t speak the language 
of my new country, and I had hard work 
finding a job. When I got it the hours 
were long, and the pay small. 

“I hardly know how it happened, but I 
drifted into the companionship of those who 
were always dissatisfied. They spoke much 
of capitalism and blood money. They made 
me believe the new land of liberty was a 
name only. I accepted their teachings, and 
became one of them in time. 

“Yes, son, I was an anarchist. I hated 
those who had money or property. I be- 
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THE SLACKER 
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Amid the cheers of the crowd I made my way up the slippery pole and released the flag. 
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licved it was my duty to destroy them. I 
was dissatisfied with all law and govern- 
ment. I was young, and they made a dupe 
of me so that when a great man of the 
land was marked for assassination I was 
chosen to perform the deed. I gloried in 
the honor conferred upon me. I would 
be a martyr to the cause. 

“I remember as if it was yesterday the 
scene. It was the unveiling of a monument, 
and this great man was to speak. It was 
my great opportunity. With a gun con- 
cealed in my pocket I edged closer and 
closer to the speaker until I stood directly 
under him. I looked up and gloated. In 
another moment I would cut him down in 
the prime of life. 

“But something happened to hold me. 
The flag had become entangled in the ropes 
and could not be freed. Every one watched 
the frantic efforts to release it. 1 looked 
with the others. Then the great man 
stepped forward; he glanced up at the flag- 
pole, then down at us— at me. His eyes 
seemed to burn through me. I was hypno- 
tized, frightened into silence. Then he did 
a characteristic thing for him. He stepped 
forward and beckoned to me. 

“'Here, my friend,' he said, 'you look like 
a steeple jack. Arc you willing to do some- 
thing for the flag that protects you?' 

“He pointed up. I understood. Some- 
thing in me stirred. I sprang upon the 
platform, and then to the flagpole. I was 
a good climber, and amid the cheers of the 
crowd 1 made my way up the slippery pole 
and released the flag from the ropes. When 
I came down, and would have jumped back 
in the crowd, the great man detained me. 


With an arm around my shoulder, he said, 
addressing the people: 

“ 'Here is a man who best exemplifies in 
the concrete what I intended to say in my 
speech. True and loyal to the country that 
has adopted him, he w r as ready to risk his 
life for the flag wc all honor. In the time 
of need such men will rally around it, and 
prove to the world what true democracy 
means.’ 

“Then he pinned an emblem of the flag 
on my coat, shook hands with me, and let 
me go. That was all. I never saw him 
again. But I sneaked out of the crowd, 
threw my gun in the river, and turned good 
citizen. Prosperity came, and with it you. 

“Now, son, the opportunity has come for 
you to atone in part for the uncommitted 
crime of your father. If I were younger I 
would go gladly in your place. But I can- 
not. So it is for you to atone for me. May 
God grant you the spirit and the will to 
serve and do your duty as I see it. I shall 
work for you, and save for you, and when 
you come back, if that be God’s will, we 
can begin life anew under the old flag that 
means so much for us and the hope of the 
world. Goodbye, son, and God bless you!’* 
There were tears in the boy’s eyes when 
he looked up. The captain of his squad 
stood before him. The boy leaped to his 
feet, and saluted. “I’m ready for duty,” he 
said eagerly. “Is it time to report?” 

“Yes, Illison, the roll call has begun,” was 
the reply. 

There was an expression in the captain’s 
eyes that sent a thrill through the boy. He 
grasped the hand extended, and then blushed 
— in pleasure and not in shame. 


CURSES, NOT LOUD. BUT DEEP 


Wherin Billy Sunday, at the House Suffrage Session, Calls Down a " Benediction' ’ 
on the Kaiser 


T HOU knowest, O Lord, that we are in a life and death struggle with one 
of the most infamous, vile, crazy, avaricious, bloodthirsty, sensual, and 
vicious nations that has ever disgraced the pages of history. 

Thou knowest that Germany has drawn from the eyes of mankind enough 
tears to make another sea; that she has drawn blood enough to redden every 
wave of that sea; that she has drawn enough groans and shrieks from the hearts 
of men, women, and children to make another mountain. 

We pray thee thou wilt bare thy mighty arm and strike that great pack of 
wolfish Huns, whose fingers drip with blood and gore. We pray thee that the 
stars in their courses and the winds and the waves may fight against them. 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by C. W. Anderson 

The Tempter* 
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Gulliver in the Land of the Lilliputians 


This cartoon it intended to show how the liberal constitutionalist party, Carranza's own organization, has 
so tied him that he is unable to do anything. 



H.Dunn 


T WO more continents went to war with 
the kaiser in 1917, when twelve Latin- 
American republics followed the 
United States in its declaration of hostili- 
ties against Prussianism, either by openly 
aligning themselves with the allies, as did 
Cuba and Brazil and Panama; or by sever- 
ing diplomatic relations with Berlin, as did 
nine other of the little republics to the 
south of us. Two or three others arc wav- 
ering in the balance, swayed first to the 
right by the party of the aliados and then 
to the left by the gertnano-filos, just as their 
internal political pendulums swing. 

Two, and only two, — Salvador and Mex- 
ico — both long havens for German spies and 
agents, still lean away from the forces of 
democracy so strongly that even their Latin 
neighbors have cast the eye of suspicion on 
them and thrown armies along their 
borders. 

In all, counting the two island republics 
of Cuba and Haiti, and the other nations 


from the Guatemala line to Tierra del 
Fuego, rather more than 90,000,000 people 
of alien races followed Uncle Sam into the 
European cmbroglio, or went as far as they 
could go toward the transatlantic battle 
field without actually shipping men to its 
trenches. 

This is the greatest and most unanimous 
movement Latin-America has ever made. It 
is marked by greater union of thought and 
greater speed of action than any one or all 
of the Ibero-Indian nations ever has mani- 
fested since the Spanish adventurers gave 
them basis for existence by sprinkling the 
names of the Hidalgos through their brown- 
skinned hordes. Yet it does not mean any 
union of nations against a common foe; 
it does not mean that any one of the little 
republics is joined by any bond — even of 
common sentiment — to any one of its sister 
republics who have stepped into the arena; 
still less does it mean — and see that you 
make no mistake about this — that any one 
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of the republics has one jot less hatred 
for the great English-speaking nations who 
must win this war, than it had before; 
nor does it mean that American or British 
or French nationals, or their commerce, 
will have one whit more advantage in Latin- 
America after the war than they had 
before. 

The press of the United States has hailed 
the entry of the Latin-American twelve 
into this war as a victory for the United 
States and the great principle of brotherly 
love as enunciated by our leaders in their 
dealings with Mexico. It has been shouted 
from the editorial tripods of publications — 
whose editors should have known better — 
that the southern republics had come to re- 
alize and recognize their friends among the 
nations; that henceforward they would fol- 
low where Uncle Sam blazed the way, and 
that from this year of our Lord, 1918, 
Columbia’s sandaled feet would fall on 


golden carpets when she chose to pass 
through Latin-America. 

It was declared that the Spanish republics 
brought to the aid of the United States, 
armies of thousands of men and resources 
of millions of square miles of lands covered 
with forests and grain, underlaid with gold 
and silver and copper and iron, all of 
which would pour into our shipyards and 
our factories to help us win the war. 

In the face of all this, the trade of Latin- 
America with the allied nations, including, 
of course, the United States, was more than 
$1,000,000,000 less in 1917 than it was in 
1913, before the exporters of Germany were 
cut off from that field. 

In spite of this, only one nation of the 
twelve that has taken a stand against Ger- 
many, has offered a single armed man, or a 
single ship to the United States, and that 
was Cuba, an island which owes its life to 
the United States. 



j •7onT^T^omo^Tl7jncoCity’^^ 

At the Sign of the Laurel 


A cartoon intended to show the combat being waged through the Mexican press between the United 
States and Germany. At the extreme left, dressed in black, is General Obregon, acknowledged head of 
the German party in the army, but now touring the United States ‘‘to increase the friendship between 
the two nations.” Behind him are imaginary Germans, and seated in front of him is Rafael Martinez, com- 
monly known as ‘‘Von Rin Rin,” publisher of El Democrats, and a strong supporter of the German agents 
in Mexico. At the extreme right, also in black, is General Gonzales, Obregon’s worst enemy, who has 
urged a declaration of war against Germany. Sitting is Jose Palavicini, an Italian, publisher of El Uni- 
versal. Behind him stands Henry P. Fletcher, the American ambassador, and several other Americans, 
designated by their hats. Martinez is showing a statement of money received from Germany. Palaviciat 
presents his account with Uncle Sam. 
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Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 

A Suicide 
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Jose Palavicini, Publisher of El Universal (as he plays Carranza against Uncle 
Sam, with General Obregon as the third ball): “Shall I go out immediately? Impos- 
sible! Who knows if it be with one counter or with three?” 


As a matter of cold fact, the entry of all, 
or any part of, Latin-America into the 
world war means nothing in the way of aid 
to the United States or her “associates” in 
this war that their honest, carefully main- 
tained neutrality would not have meant. 
Wc are getting, and we shall get, no men 
from Latin-America, while, if we did get 
them, they would be of no use to us on the 
firing line. If you think they would be of 
aid, read the history of Great Britain’s 
experience with the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, 
between whom and the Latin-American 
soldier comparison is similar to that be- 
tween the American marine and the Ameri- 
can national guardsman. 

As another matter of fact, we are get- 
ting, and we shall get, no supplies of any 
moment from any Latin-American country 
so long as this war lasts, for the simple 
reason that we have not the ships — nor have 
the southern republics — with which to 
handle such commerce; and for the second 
and equally cogent reason that all Latin- 
America never yet has fed herself, save on 
cocoanuts and bananas, neither one nor 
both of which would go far as food supply 
for fighting men. Whatever we may say. 


every thinking man must know that the 
world is not doing business as usual. The 
foreign trade of the United States, which 
jumped from $4,000,000,000 in 1913 to more 
than $9,000,000,000 in 1917, was not with 
neutral nations, but with belligerents, a 
trade which must sink again when the war 
is over. The imports of every neutral na- 
tion with the exception of those of Sweden 
and Denmark, show a decrease, and their 
exports likewise have shown a falling off. 
The markets of neutrals not only have not 
been developed; their existent, normal needs 
have not been supplied. 

In the hope of bringing into the United 
States some of the vast number of beef 
cattle reported to be ranging the hills of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia, and the 
Argentine, the congress of the United 
States lifted the embargo on these animals. 
Two big packing companies entered one 
port of the Gulf coast of the United States, 
planning to handle thousands of head of 
these imported beeves every year. Yet not 
only has this supply of meat failed to mate- 
rialize, but neither business men nor gov- 
ernment of any one of the republics to 
whom this opportunity of a market was 
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From Sucessos, Buenos Aires 


This Blessed Standard United with Those of Friendly Peoples, will Do Glorious Work 
When It Meets the Enemy 

A rather complimentary cartoon from Argentina which appears to contradict some of Mr. Dunn's statements. 
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offered, made any attempt to establish ship- 
ping lines or to induce shipowners of the 
United States to open similar service with 
their ports. Of the lumber of Brazil, the 
oil of Mexico, and the wheat of the Argen- 
tine we shall get no more than we got 
before we entered the war; and, if we do 
not settle the little difference between one 
Venustiano Carranza and one Manuel 
Pelaez in the Tampico oil field, that source 
of supply is extremely likely to be closed 
not only to the United States, but to the 
allies as well, for only Pelaez and his little 
band of well-paid, pro-ally rebels have been 
keeping it open thus long. 

Commerce holds few grudges, and the 
dollar is not molded of sentiment; when 
we have sponged Prussianism from the po- 
litical slate and left Hans and Fritz to work 
out their own destiny, we shall meet that 
same Hans and Fritz in Fronteras buying 
mahogany, in Rio getting coffee, in San- 
tiago handling nitrates, in Buenos Afres 
packing beef, just as before the war. What 
we can carry to Latin-America for sale at 
cheaper prices than Hans and Fritz can 
sell it, that we shall sell; but we shall not 
sell Latin-America one shoe or one mowing 
machine, or one set of mine stamps because 
we led Latin-America to war — unless, start- 
ing on an even basis, we prove that we know 
more about Latin-America than do Hans 
and Fritz, unless we can undersell Hans 
and Fritz, and unless we can meet those 
conditions which Hans and Fritz have been 
meeting for a quarter of a century among 
the peoples of the lesser republics. 

This much for what Latin-Amcrica’s en- 
try into the war means to the United States. 

Now, why did Latin-Amcrica get into the 
war? 

Why did Cuba and Panama and Brazil 
wait until Uncle Sam took down his own 
old musket before they drew their ma- 
chetes? 

Why did Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Costa Rica wait until Columbia 
went to the aid of France before they, too, 
broke relations with Berlin? 

What, in short, does Latin-America ex- 
pect to get out of this war? 

This is not an idle question, nor one 
lightly to be passed over; it is worthy the 
careful consideration of every American, 
most of all of the deep thought of those 


whom the dice of the high gods have cast 
into positions of leadership in this nation. 
It is a question whose results will not ap- 
pear until after this war, when, if the Mon- 
roc doctrine is to be maintained, if we are 
to keep that place into which we have put 
ourselves as the guide, mentor and friend 
of all the lesser peoples of the new world, 
it will be most vital that we know exactly 
on what basis wc stand with them; not so 
much what we think of them as what they 
think of us, not so much what they can do 
for us, as what we can do for them, before 
some other nation does it better and more 
rapidly than we can do it. 

In the first place — and this is just as true 
as the old discovery about oil and water — 
the peoples of the United States and of 
Latin-America have no common meeting 
ground, neither on planes of politics, social 
life, education, commerce, or even human- 
ity. Until every one of the Latin-Americas 
is made over, and made over as Americans 
already have made over one or two of them, 
they cannot become marchers in the pro- 
cession of nations — yet if we are not ex- 
tremely careful, we shall be eternally barred 
from making them over by the very fact 
of their entry into the European war on 
our side. 

The Latin-American nations realize that 
America must win this war. Not that she 
may win it, or that she probably will win 
it, or that she can win it, but that she must 
win it. The Latin-American nations know, 
just as you and I know when we strip down 
to the buff and get into the ring with our 
own souls that the allies were whipped on 
that Good Friday in 1917 when Uncle Sam 
got out the grindstone and began to sharpen 
up the sword of Bunker Hill. And if Uncle 
Sam had not reached for that sword just 
at the moment, the neutrality sign would 
have been fiung to the breeze from every 
nation in Latin-America except those two 
or three which are dominated — much to 
their own benefit — by Americans. 

But with America in this war, and in it 
to win, regardless of cost in men or in 
money, because if she does not win it in 
Europe, she will have to fight it to a finish 
in America, the Spanish republics, with no 
remarkable or undue perspicacity, have fore- 
seen who will be the masters when the great 
conflict ends. 

And they have been serving masters for 
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more than three centuries. From the phys- 
ical slavery of their Spanish masters they 
moved just a step to political slavery under 
masters whom they fondly imagine they 
choose from among themselves, masters 
who allow their rule to be called demo- 
cratic and their governments republics. 
With the exception of Honduras, dominated 
by a well-known American corporation; 
Salvador, dominated by an oligarchy; Mexi- 
co, misruled by anarchy; and Cuba, gov- 
erned under the paternal eye of Washing- 
ton, every one of the nineteen Latin-Amer- 


39 ? 

ican “republics" is under the control of 
one man. In no single one of these repub- 
lics do the people rule themselves, and in 
thirteen of them there is a constant battle 
of wits between the dictator and those men 
who represent that spirit of unrest so lately 
laid before the world on a grander scale by 
Leon Trotzky and his bolshcviki. 

Quite naturally these dictators’ greatest 
desire is to hold their jobs. Such was the 
desire of Porfirio Diaz of Mexico, but he 
harbored Jose Santos Zelaya, when the 
latter fell from favor with the republic of 



From A Car eta. Kio de Janeiro 

President Iregoyen (to Luxburg, departing with his portfolio wrapped in the 
Swedish flag): "Now get out, and look out for Uncle Sam, for he is going to inspect 
your bundle. ’ 
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the north; such was the desire of Porfirio 
Diaz, but at a conference in El Paso, seven 
or eight years ago, he was caught between 
the millstone of his people and the will of 
Washington. Less than a year later he had 
lost his dictatorship to a man whose army 
at no time exceeded 3,000 men, to a man 
whose bonds, based on nothing better than 
promises, had sold at par for nearly $300,- 
000 in the United States. 

Of such are Estrada Cabrera of Guate- 
mala, Adolfo Diaz of Nicaragua, and all 
the rest of them. They hold their chairs 
in their various palaces largely by the suf- 
ferance of the gringo whom they hate, and 
how they do love those chairs! Yet, dur- 
ing the war, and after the war, and for such 
time to come as it requires American edu- 
cation and American blood to gain the 
upper hand in Latin-America these dicta- 
tors will persist. Why should not these men 
who have hewed their way to power with, 
their machetes turn those same machetes 
in the direction which seems most likely to 
keep them in that power? 

After the war, the United States will be — 
as she w'as after the Civil war — the best- 
armed and the most powerful nation in the 
world. Will it not be well for the little dic- 
tator beneath his caoha tree far to the south 
to be able to point with pride to his alle- 
giance in the war that made his northern 
neighbor great? “It is not that we love 
the gringo more, but that Germany is very 
far away/’ naively says the “Voice of the 
People’’ of Colombia. “We must take that 
current which shall best serve us,” admits 
“The Nation/’ of Buenos Aires, and “The 
Democrat” of Chile caps the sheaf of edi- 
torial comment with the remark, “let Latin- 
America consider well w F hat course she 
should pursue in this war of the nations, 
so that she may come out of it with more 
power and greater glory than she ever has 
had/’ 

It is not the voice of the people of Latin- 


America that speaks in their declarations of 
war or their breaches of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Berlin, though it is quite possible 
that the people of these countries — owing 
to their blood allegiance to the romance 
nations of Europe — would vote for war 
provided they were given the chance to 
vote and knew they would not have to fight. 
It is their rulers, that directorate of dicta- 
tors which controls Latin-America, which 
has decided for them, and which has sent 
them into the conflict to preserve their own 
thrones against any Central or South Amer- 
ican bolsheviki who may arise. 

No better evidence could be seen of this 
than in the split between President Irigoyen 
of Argentina and the congress on this ques- 
tion of a declaration of war, even after the 
Luxhurg letters and dispatches had told the 
world just what Germany’s agents thought 
of the people of the Argentine republic. 
No clearer proof could be found than in 
the close division of Chile, so close that so 
far its ruler has not dared to declare him- 
self, lest he lose his official head before he 
has had an opportunity to enjoy the fruits 
of his “allegiance" to the United States or 
the allies. 

Of all these republics only two are deter- 
mined not to take their stand with the na- 
tions arrayed against Prussianism — Salvador 
because it is ruled by several men, rather 
than one, and Mexico because Venustiano 
Carranza, who is establishing no less a dic- 
tatorship than that of Porfirio Diaz, has 
been unable to overcome the “neutral” in- 
clinations of Luis Cabrera and the congress, 
largely upheld by a pro-German military 
party. The cool, unofficial reception ac- 
corded Cabrera and the other Mexican 
peace delegates in Beunos Aires in January, 
gives a general idea of the attitude of the 
one-man governments of Latin-America to- 
ward a sister state whose nominal ruler hap- 
pens not to be strong enough to hold all the 
reins of power. 
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'What's the matter, old man; been fighting?” 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Norman Anthony 

“They also serve — ” 
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From an address made recently before the Illinois Bar Association, by the Right 
Hon. Sir Frederick Edwin Smith, Bart., K. C., M. P., Attorney General of Great 
Britain, and a member of the first coalition cabinet of Britain. 


A FTER three and one-half years of 
bloody and devastating war the heart 
of England beats as high as it did in 
August, 1914. War-worn as she is, I believe 
that even had we not been offered the succor, 
the comfort of America’s alliance, those 
islands would have waged this war alone, 
and I believe that their valor and staying 
power would have won. 

We have been breaking the flower of 
Germany for three years and a half, and 
in the next year America will be fighting 
side by side toward the great end. 

I have no hesitation in saying that had 
not Russia broken down and her armies 
been withdrawn there is no possible doubt 
but that another great offensive such as 
was carried on by the English, French and 
Italians would have brought the war to a 
conclusion this year. We in England realize 
fully the blow of the withdrawal of the 
immense Russian army. 

But in looking back upon the kussian 
collapse, I can but repeat the words of a 
great English statesman on the evening 
when the news came to us. 

“Cruel as this blow is,” he said, “I pro- 
nounce this conclusion: Even with Russia’s 
great army and with America with no army, 
I would rather have Russia out and Amer- 
ica in.” 

For three centuries the force of inter- 
national law had been growing. All nations 
met at the Hague where solemnly their 
representatives formed tribunals to adjust 
differences and provide conditions for the 
amelioration of conditions of war. 

I sometimes wonder, when I look back 
on the solemn mockery of those conclaves, 
in which all nations, excepting Germany 
participated with honest solicitude, what 
those German representatives said about us 
in their private conversation. We know 
they never had the slightest intention of 
paying any importance to any of them. 
We thought we were formulating treaties 


as solemn as the ten commandments. Now 
we find that our treaties were not binding 
and when they are not it is a specie of in- 
ternational anarchy. Knowing this now we 
must teach these malefactors that there is 
a court which judges their actions, even 
though it may be slow in enforcing its judg- 
ment. 

Tear up every book on international law 
if Germany’s challenge is not met. There 
will be no more public law in Europe nor 
in the world. The kaiser’s declaration to 
Ambassador Gerard, when he pressed him 
by his arguments, “There is no international 
law’’ is the open admission of Germany’s 
intent. 

The whole relation between states re- 
solves itself into elemental anarchy unless 
treaties are observed — they can commit any 
act if they have the force to carry them 
through. 

When this war broke out our pacifist 
government shared about the same views 
as your government did before it entered 
the strife. It believed the German govern- 
ment had honorable intentions and it did 
not prepare. 

We sent distinguished and selected citi- 
zens over there to drink tea with their 
distinguished citizens; we sent others equally 
as well selected to drink beer with their 
German hosts. Our editors made visits to 
the German editors. All returned and re- 
ported emphatically that there never was a 
country so permeated with the idea of paci- 
fism as Germany. And this all happened 
in the early part of 1914. 

Then came August, 1914. We had only 
about forty-eight hours to make up our 
minds what to do. Germany had declared 
war on a Balkan state for the ostensible 
reason that an Austrian grand duke had 
been murdered by some Serbian peasants. 
As an illustration of the English attitude, 
even then, one of the greatest papers of the 
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Bernard Partridge in Punch, © London 


To All at Home 


ENGLAND STRENGTHENED BY WAR 
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From Notional News, London 

THE BETTER HALF 

Britannia (to Lloyd George): "You know I love you. I accept your explanation — but 
don’t presume too much on my affection, nor forget that I am bigger than you." 
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empire on the morning the war started 
carried a great headline, “To Hell With 
Serbia” 

But the menace soon became apparent — 
a menace long prepared and carefully 
worked out. It carried both destruction 
for Russia and France. We were not bound 
to France by a formal treaty for all pur- 
poses — England can enter into no such 
treaty. But Germany had made up her 
mind to march through Belgium upon 
France, and we had agreed to protect Bel- 
gium. . 

We had no army, as armies count nowa- 
days, to stand against this horde of bar- 
barians. But without a moment’s delay the 


pacifist government took up this challenge 
and declared that every Englishman would 
stand in the way of the barbarians. 

In the first week of the war we decided 
our policy, and since that time England and 
France have stood side by side in the 
trenches, through victory and defeat, their 
life blood intermingled. 

Those who knew England before the war 
as a carefree, happy, and secure country, 
who criticized her leisure and her cultivated 
society, can no longer hold out that criti- 
cism. There is no house in the land but 
that has been visited by the angel of death; 
the streets are filled with pale-faced widows, 
and the orphans are a multitude. 


AMERICA TO FRANCE 

T AKE them, O beautiful France, 

Close to your generous breast; 
Keep them, my dear dead sons, 
Honored, beloved, at rest. 

Under your glorious flag, 

Under your red, white and blue, 

Near to your gallant boys, 

Bury my laddies, too. 

France, there are tears in our hearts; 

Bravely we bite back our pain, 
Proudly we try to smile 
Over our children slain; 

Over the soldiers we bore, 

Over our bravest and best, 

Over our loved and lost — 

Lo, we will stand the testl 

Sister and comrade and friend, 

Lift up your heart and your head; 
Mothers of men are we, 

Mothers of noble dead! 

Liberty, Justice and Right; 

These are the price of their blood, 
Shed on your sacred soil — 

Glorious, gallant flood! 

Steadfast, I come to your aid. 
Steadfast, I stand by your side, 

There where our heroes fell, 

There where our great sons died. 
Take them, then, beautiful France, 
Close to your generous breast; 

Keep them, my dear dead boys, 
Honored, beloved, at rest. 

— New York Times. 
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WHEN THEY COME 

Zeppelin Commander: "Dam dose Amerikan sky scrapers, anyvay!" 
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'DraiL<n for Cartoons Magazine by C. IV. Anderson 


BETWEEN FRIENDS 

"Jack says I'm the most beautiful girl in the world. Do you suppose he'll say 
the same thing to the pretty French girls?” 

“Why, of course not. He can’t speak a word of French!” 
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(A TALE FOUNDED ONLY PARTIALLY UPON FACT) 

She said the had an aged father to take care of and wouldn’t he please leave her 
tome. He said he had a sick wife and several children, and needed the money worse 
than she did. — From a news report of a robbery at a city railroad station. 

I T was a station agent and her name was Millie Lou; 

She was agent at a station on a lonely avenue, 

And very late one evening, when the trains were far apart, 
A stranger with a pistol gave her nerves a dreadful start, 

For he poked it in the window and he said a thing or two. 

He made remarks conventional concerning what he sought; 
His manner was imperative, or so the lady thought; 

He pointed to the nickels, to the quarters and the cents. 

And toying with his pistol in a way to give offense, 

He told her that she ought to give them up, she really ought. 

Millie Lou at once protested; to the man she made retort: 
“Don’t take the money, mister; I've a father to support.” 

“If that be all," he said, "I need the money more than you. 
I’ve got a wife who’s ailing, and I’ve several children, too," 
And he made a move suggestive of a gunner out for sport. 

“My father's very old indeed; this money it will'buy 
Him many little comforts,” then said Millie in reply. 

“Very likely," quoth her caller, “but I think you will admit 
That my wife, because she's ailing, has a better claim to it; 
And so 1 think I'll take it, and I’ll take it on the fly." 

Now Millie was a plucky and resourceful little elf; 

She didn't like the notion of surrendering her pelf. 

So she said, “ You have an ailing wife and children, it is true 
But you yourself are healthy ; there is nothing wrong with you. 
1 need the money sadly 'cause I’m far from well myself." 


A change came o'er her visitor; he almost dropped his gun; 

“ Don't think," said he “ I'm robbing station agents just for fun. 
Although of health the picture I am well aware I look, 

I have all the ailments mentioned in the family doctor book; 
It’s an effort, really, for me to come out and get the mon. 
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/ need the money sadly 'cause I'm far from well myself 


“I have mumps, appendicitis, laryngitis and the grip; 

I have never yet been able to give whooping cough the slip; 
My spine is out of kilter, and my heart goes pit-a-pat; 

I have walking typhoid fever — I am positive of that — 

Why, I even have the sickness which in birds is called the pip," 

Millie Lou, the agent, listened till she simply had to speak. 
“Poor man," she cried, “It isn’t coin, but sympathy you seek. 
I can sympathize most deeply if you’re feeling to the bad, 

For O, the lot of symptoms and the ailments I have had I 
I'll mention just a few of those affecting me this week." 

German measles, tonsilitis, malnutrition and the chills. 
Dropsy, drowsiness, dumb ague — these were some of Millie’s 
ills — 

Loss of appetite, lumbago and congestion in the head. 

She suffered, incidentally, most every day, she said. 

She had taken quarts of medicine, from aconite to squills. 


THE AGENT AND THE BURGLAR 
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Though Millie Lou's anatomy was fairly out of whack. 

The man behind the pistol he was able to come back. 

And they told each other everything, their illnesses compared; 
Their symptoms and their sufferings in confidence they aired; 
Each being — you have guessed it — a hypochondriac. 

The hold-up man he wept to learn of Millie Lou's decline. 
And Millie Lou she cried to hear he'd trouble with his spine, 
And there at midnight, out upon a lonely avenue. 

They wept and wailed in unison with many a wet boo-hoo; 
The pistol trembled in between, of sympathy a sign. 

“I can't accept this money,'' through his tears the burglar said. 
“You're sick, and you've a father, very old, who must be fed." 
"Oh, do not think of me, sir, or of him," was Millie's cry. 

“ Your ills are worse than mine are; you need it more than I. 
".Don't forget your several children, and your wife who's ill 
in bed." 

They argued pro. they argued con. until the dawn of day; 
Just Millie and the burglar (the gun was put away.) 

" I couldn't think of taking it; you need it so," said he. 

"I wouldn't touch a cent of it, for anything," said she. 

And all the while between them there a heap of silver lay. 

So earnest were their pleadings that they all but had a spat. 
Cried he, "You take that money." Cried she, " I won't. 
That's flat." 

And as the morning sun arose and kindled all the skies, 

The agent and her visitor agreed to compromise: 

They left it for the company, and let it go at that. 



Those less Days 


Bathless Saturday Nights have 
Always Been Popular with the 
Children 


"Well, there's one thing cer- 
tain: I'm not going to have any 
heatless days down here.'* 


Miss Touchlightly is Doing 
Her Bit by Observing Chewing 
Gumless Day 
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JHIS IS OUR GREAT BIG TERMINAL STATION 

WHERE FOLKS COME IN FROM “ALL CREATION* 
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G EORGE’S parent was no doubt a man 
of unusual foresight and with a de- 
sire to inject a little spirit into future 
American history; hence he allowed his 
temper to subside at the critical moment, 
otherwise the truth of the noble character 
of his son would ever have remained in 
doubt in the minds of posterity. 

Of Mrs. Washington no mention is made. 
Perhaps the good mother did not agree with 
her husband on George’s general conduct. 
Or she may have withdrawn from the scene 
when the elder waxed profane while work- 
ing himself into a feverish frenzy, prepara- 
tory to worming the truth from the boy’s 
lips so that he might forgive him in a man- 
ner becoming a loving and indulgent parent. 
It is woman's nature to prefer the back- 
ground when her spouse and offspring de- 
cide upon an illustrious future. Women 
are prone to trail behind and applaud the 
deeds of their malefolk, and such must 
have been the plausible reason for the ab- 
sence of the name of Mrs. Washington from 
the narrative that led up to the period where 
George became the father of his country. 


S PRING is always preceded by Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Spring itself may be 
a trifle tardy in getting around to busi- 
ness but the birthday of the illustrious 
Washington is ever on the job the very 
day scheduled for its appearance, and with 
it comes the story of the unfortunate cherry 
tree whose little life w-as snuffed out by 
the ruthless hatchet of the youthful George. 
Although this incident is unquestionably 
true in every detail, the exact location of 
the historic tree has never been marked 
on our school maps. Railroads and rivers 
and the most insignificant mud puddles may 
be found thereon, but one will look in vain 
for any X indicating the spot where Wash- 
ington’s honesty and veracity were estab- 
lished. Thus, for one hundred years and 
more we have lived in utter darkness as 
regards this interesting incident in Amer- 
ican history. 


4ia 





P AST painters of Washington portraits 
have varied so widely in their delinea- 
tions of that immortal’s physiognomy 
and stature that it was necessary for the ar- 
tist, in order to render this narrative as 
truthless as possible, to depict him both lean 
and fat, both tall and short. No doubt G. 
Washington had his sad moments when sit- 
ting for his portrait, the result of which 
may not have suited the taste of our later 
day painters. Evidently not, for they pic- 
tured a Washington as they thought so 
noble a character should look. Owing to 
the absence of the kodak at an earlier period, 
no pictures of Washington in his boyhood 
were possible, therefore our artists’ youth- 
ful portraits of him stand defiantly unim- 
peachable. 

O NE morning during a very busy and 
exciting lull in hostilities, Washing- 
ton discovered himself in possession 
of an original package of chilblains which 
rendered his personal comfort exceedingly 
doubtful. So he flashed a request across the 
Hudson by means of an ox team and driver 
for an expert typist to record his dictations 
for the movement of his troops along that 
historic water course. There, seated in the 
identical chair which now graces the homes 
of several hundred Newburgcrs, he laid his 
plans for the early evacuation of King 
George’s troops and made the way clear 
for the formation of the Hudson River Ice 
Trust which resulted not many hundred 
years thereafter. 

G eneral Washington was as well 

supplied with military headquarters 
during the Revolution as some of our 
millionaires are with bungalows. Wherever 
we go we find confronting us a Washington’s 
Headquarters with the identical chairs that 
the general occupied while writing his war 
orders. If the great Washington had spent 
his entire time in repose he could not have 
occupied half the chairs that lay claim to the 
honor of contact with his coattails, and as 
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for the sabres that bear the original stamp, 
he must have hired a caddie to tote them 
over the battlefields. 

T HE United States of America has much 
cause for gratification, for had it not 
been for the suffering endured by 
those who worked out the problem of our 
independence, we would be today without 



such luxuries as Washington Parks, Wash- 
ington Monuments or Washington Pies. 

W HEN Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware, which was some years after 
proving himself distinctive and truth- 
ful and just about the period when he was 
entering his country’s fatherhood, the skat- 
ing was mighty rotten on that river. So 
a few scows were commandeered and thus 
our hero and his party polled their way 
through miles and mountains of frappe. 
They halted only now and then to allow the 
movie photographers to get a good pose 
of the general in his new spring uniform 
and burnished spyglass, standing erect and 
peering into a Delaware river fog, while 
his valet behind him, with pike pole, diverted 
the frigid chunks that threatened destruc- 
tion to the beautiful picture. 

T HE Revolution must have terminated 
in Camden, New Jersey, for it was 
deemed best by the general that in the 
absence of wireless telegraphy the round- 
up should take place in close proximity to 
the Liberty Bell, so that no delay might be 
entailed in rending it as fate had decreed. 
On that glorious day of Independence, the 
city of Philadelphia aroused herself suffi- 
ciently to welcome her new dad and the 
changed condition of affairs, then returned 
to her normal state of somnambulism. 
Washington was ever quiet and unassum- 
ing, yet to relieve his newly acquired na- 
tional family of its nervous suspense he 
commanded that the bell be cracked at once 
and the new epoch started on its way as 
speedily as possible. When our beloved 
Liberty Bell “rang off” the royal tax col- 
lector, she split her youthful sides with 
exultation and stilled her tongue forever. 
The old girl is now on her country’s pay 
roll with free transportation on all rail- 
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roads that lead to national doings whenever 
her presence is desired. There she poses as 
the mute heroine of an auspicious occasion. 

T O BECOME the father of your coun- 
try is not an easy matter. One must 
first obtain the consent of five-fifths 
of the natives to make his claim good. It 
is a fate reserved for a few only, and George 
seems to have been one of that particular 
few. He plucked the right number and was 
handed the doughnut. Then, as we looked 
back over his past, we found many worthy 
deeds that had gotten by us unrecorded, so 
the poor man’s past had to be overhauled 
and much of it set down in history. 

A NOTHER technical point regarding 
the cherry tree incident. The enor- 
mity of such a crime (in one so young 
and tender of years as George was at the 
time) depends entirely upon the season of 
the year in which the act was committed. 
If the tree were bearing fruit fit for canning, 
and the canning season happened to be close 
at hand, then, a father who would forgive 
his son and heir under such circumstances 
surely had a tender heart and deserves a 
bigger space in history. 

B EFORE concluding, I wish to say that 
much of this data was picked up in 
the streets and gutters during phoolo- 
sophical moments. None of it was gathered 
from published books to render the narra- 
tive reliable and prosy. If the statements 



already written in history do not tally with 
these particulars, then it is no fault of mine, 
but that of the historians. 

The day of truthfulness has entered ob- 
livion. This is an age of prevarication with 
honor, els$ we should have no use for 
lawyers, courts, or juries. The time for 
emulating the noble deed of Washington is 
not the present, for nothing can be gained 
today by sticking to the naked truth. Those 
who persist in it are destined to remain 
poor and miserable — the laughing stock of 
the rich and prosperous. * 
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BY HERBERT HERON 

N OW the New Year reviving smothered fires. 
The thoughtful Czar to solitude retires. 
Where the strong hand on Revolution’s arm 
Puts out, and the imperial name expires. 

Romanoff he is gone where no one knows. 

And Francis Josef, too, with all his woes; 

Yet still the Kaiser wears his fine mustache 
And Austria regrets her many foes. 

But whether in Vienna or Berlin, 

Whether they use a sword or Zeppelin, 

The autocrats are slipping cog by cog. 

Their crowns are falling toward the garbage-tin. 

A book of curses underneath the bough, 

Some poison-gas, a roll of dead, and thou 
Beside me muttering the Hymn of Hate— 

Oh, Europe is a wilderness enow I 

Yet think, in consequence of this affray, 

Whose battles mark alternate night and day, 

How Sultan after Kaiser, like the Czar, 

Will make a little speech and fade away I 

They say the French and British armies keep 
The trenches which the Germans dug so deep; 

And William, the great Hun — von Hindenberg 
Stamps on his corns, but cannot save his sheep. 

1 sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Prussian bled; 

That half the Teutons on the eastern front 
Will fertilize the soil of France, instead. 

And I remember stopping in my car 
To watch a Russian thumping a poor Czar: 

And through its all-obliterated crown 
It murmured, "Keep your energy for war!” ' 

The rising moon that looks for Czars again — 
How seldom will she have to wax and wane, 

With only poor old Ferdinand to watch: 

Ah I soon to search Bulgaria in vain. 

And when like them, O Kaiser, you shall creep 
Among the crowns Czar-scattered on the heap. 
And in your hurried exit reach a spot 
Where you may rest, lie down and go to sleep I 
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style,” said 
the polite haber- 
dasher, lifting a 
gaudy tie from the 
counter, is very 
popular this season. It is called 
the ‘Slacker's Delight' ” 

"What an odd name!” we cried. 
“Why do you call it that?” 

“Well, you see,” he explained, 
“it is yellow, and it runs." — Puck. 


Described 


Wised Up 

Two brothers were being entertained by 
a rich friend. As ill luck would have it 
the talk drifted away from ordinary topics. 

“Do you like Omar Khayy&m?" thought- 
lessly asked the host, trying to make con- 
versation. The elder brother plunged hero- 
ically into the breach. 

“Pretty welt” he said, “but I prefer 
Chianti.” 

Nothing more was said on this subject 
until the brothers were on their way home. 

"Bill,” said the younger brother, break- 
ing a painful silence, “why can’t you leave 
things that you don't understand to me? 
Omar Khayyam ain’t a wine, you chump; 
it’s a cheese.” — Tit-Bits. 


Old Farmer (to soldier son just returned 
from the front): “Well, Dick, what be these 
tanks like that there’s so much talk about?” 
Son: “Why, they’re just wobbling thing- 
amabobs, full o* what-you-may-call-’ems, 
and they blaze away like billyol” 

Old Farmer: “Ay I heard they was won- 
derful things, but I never could get any 
details afore." — Tit-Bits. 


An Ancient Privilege 

Don McMillan had a small crowd listen- 
ing to the newest yarns. This is supposed 
to be his latest: 

The haughty English Lord was endeavor- 
ing to impress the importance of his family 
upon Don in the Scotch Highlands. 

“Why," he exclaimed, with an eloquent 
gesture, “my ancestors have had the right 
to bear arms for the last two hundred 
years!" 

“Hoot, mon,” cried Don, “my ancestors 
have had the right to bare legs for the last 
two . thousand years I” — American Artisan 
and Hardware Record. 


The Lady (engaging; a new maid): "And of couraa 
I expect you to be eery diacreet.” 

The Maid (eagerly): "Yea, Mum, certainly. Mum. 
And will there be much to be diacreet about. Mum?" 
— London Sketch. 
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Earning a Lunch 

Reginald the Roamcr entered a baker's 
shop, and in a very weak voice asked for 
a loaf of bread. As he fished out the money 
for it he raised tired, bleary eyes, and in* 
quired the distance to the hospital. 


DOING HER BIT 

Benevolent Old Lad? (to petulant young soldier 
who is tapping the curbstone with his stick): “Ex- 
cuse me, but may I lead you across the street?”— 
Sydney Bulletin. 

“What hospital?’* asked the baker. 

"Fever hospital,” gasped the man, feebly 
picking up the loaf. "I — I feel sure I’ve 
got fever.” 

The baker jumped. "Get out of my 
shop,” he yelled, "and take your filthy 
money with you.” 

"Shall I leave the bread?” whined 
Reginald. 

“Take it and go,” bawled the baker. 

Slowly, staggeringly, reeling as he went, 
the tramp left the shop. Lorenzo the 
Lounger waited for him round the nearest 
corner. 

"Now, old boy,” said Reginald, “it’s your 
turn to work the dodge for some ham at 
the butcher's, and then we can have lunch.” 
— Sketch. 



Preparedness 

During some construction work at the 
hospital one of the negro laborers went into 
the laboratory to do some work. On one 
of the laboratory tables was a large micro- 
tome knife. Rastus regarded this blade 
with considerable interest, and as he was 
going out said: 

"Doctah, I’se goin’ to a social tonight 
an' Ah’d like mos’ powerful to borrow you- 
alls' razahl” — Journal American Medical 
Association. 


"I often think,” she said, "that women are 
more courageous than men." 

"I know they are,” he replied. "Where is 
there a man who would have the courage to 
pull out a mirror and doll himself up before 
a crowd?” — Dayton News. 



A QUARREL AVERTED 
She: “Before we were married you used to send 
me flowers end chocolates every week.” 

He: “Very well, deer, this week, as a greet treat, 
you shell have sugar end potatoes.” — The By- 
stander. 
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Bert Thomas in The Bystander, London 

REPRISALS 

L —Or the Papier-Mache Ham 
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Nobody Home 


Friendless 

When the national army cantonment at 
Camp Funston had been organized, civilian 
cooks were employed in the officers’ messes. 
Many of the cooks were darkies who were 
unfamiliar with military usage, and were 
awed by it. 

One dark night, early in the days of the 
camp, a fat negro cook was returning, late, 
to his barracks. As he stole up a company 
street, a guard perceived him and barked 
out: 

“Halt! Who’s there 1" 

“I’se de cook,” muttered the darky, and 
kept sullenly on his way. 

Again the guard shouted: 

“Halt! Who’s there!” 

The negro was puzzled at this persist- 
ence. Nonplussed, he stopped in his tracks, 
silent. 

Then the guard yelled loudly for the 
third time: 

“Halt! Who’s there I” at the same time 
advancing threatening. 

The negro quavered: 

“Mister, what is it you-all wants me to 
say when you says ’Halt’?” 

“Say ‘friend,’ ” instructed the guard. 

“But, mister, Ah done said Ah was de 
cook!” — Judge. 


A STICKLER FOR ETIQUETTE * 
Shocked Parent: “Blowin* yer 'ot teat You ain't 
Cot no manners I What d'yer think they invented 
aauccrs for?" — Passing Show. 

Ex-Second-story Worker: "Ain’t you 

ashamed of yourself, a-robbin’ the gover’- 
ment?" 

Ex-Safeblower: "Whacha mean?” 
Ex-Second-story Worker: "Well, the cap- 
tain says somethin’ about a cannon being 
rifled.” — Yale Record. 



Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Prepare! 


Donahey ?* Cleveland Plain Dealer 

“Come on. Old Man Weather, 
put *er over!" 


Dona hey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 

HUNTING FOR 8PRINQ 
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Morgan in Philadelphia Inquirer 

Dropping the Pilot 
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Capt. Bairnsfather and the Sammies 


C APT. BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER of 
the Royal Warwickshire regiment, and 
creator of “Old Bill/* “Bert/' and 
“Alf,” has been visiting the American army 
in France. Just as he has portrayed with 
keen discernment and a kindly sense of 
humor the characteristics of the British sol- 
dier, so he will portray our own doughboys. 
Henry Bazin, staff correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger with 
the expeditionary forces, writes entertain- 
ingly of his meeting with the great “War 
God of Laughter/’ Says Mr. Bazin: 

“It was my good fortune to meet the 
captain as he reached camp, and to extend 
him the glad hand in some measure like 
meeting a man I knew, since through Bill, 
Bert and Alf, at least, 1 was acquainted. 

* “ ‘I want to see the best bit of your army/ 
he said to me; ‘can you tell me where I can 
find it, for this camp's jolly big?’ 

“ ‘I’ll be glad to show you what I think 
is the best bit, captain. We’ll take the press 
car at 9 o’clock sharp tomorrow morning.’ 
'“That’s a go/ replied the captain; 
'thanks, very much.' 

"So I took him to a certain somewhere 
among these Somewhercs in France. I 
won’t say where; because far be it from 
me to pick one bunch of Sammies as better 
than another. Yet let it be whispered that 
there are differences in general physical 
battalion quality, in ‘being well set up/ in 
last but not least, discipline. My friend, 

Colonel , took a liking to Captain 

Bairnsfather, too. Also, he knew him as I 
did — through Bill, Bert and Alf. 

“So the American officer invited the Eng- 
lish officer to stop with him a few days, and 
he dug out a series of men whom the cap- 
tain sketched and drew and redrew and 
made copies of notes upon, out of which will 
come a series of American Bills, Berts and 


Alfs that presently will bring smiles and 
approbation from France, England and the 
United States of America. 

“ ‘For you see/ said Captain Bairnsfather 
to me, 'these Americans strike me as being 
extraordinarily like ourselves — like Bill, 
Bert and Alf; they are going to be at war, 
not in one, and, like them, too, they are go- 
ing to have a scorn for the Deutschers and 
be determined to see it out. They are a 
jolly fine lot, and our fellows would be 
proud to be alongside them* in the trenches.’ 

“Captain Bairnsfather’s tale is a fascin- 
ating one, the struggle of the artist, and the 
never-ceasing instinct to draw, finally win- 
ning out in great shape, as we say at home. 

“He is young and clean cut, perhaps 33 
years of age. He comes from a line of 
ancestors who have made the army a pro- 
fession; and ergo, thus went into the army 
himself. A few years before the war he 
was after the essential instruction, commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant in the Royal 
Warwickshire. Army life in peace time did 
not appeal to him, ‘a lot of drill and all the 
rest of it/’ to quote him, so after a bit he 
resigned and went in for electrical engineer- 
ing, during which work he went out to New- 
foundland upon a professional errand. All 
this time, and all the time previous while in 
the army, and all the time, loo, before that, 
he had an ever-ready pencil and a constant 
dream of art as a lifcwork, taking courses 
in England and devouring everything he 
could find about artists from Michelangelo 
to Beardsley. He drew his soldier com- 
rades, his engineer comrades, did a bit here 
and there; in Newfoundland even drew a 
‘luggage label for a box, a thing with cari- 
bous and salmons.’ 

“And after his engineering job was over 
he returned to England, where he sold a 
few drawings, mostly commercial things for 
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JOHN C. ARGENS 
Artist-Humorist of San Francisco 
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posters and advertisements, among which 
are posters for Beecham’s Pills and Col- 
man’s Mustard. 

"Things 'brightened up a bit/ as he put 
it to me in telling me this story, 'and I was 
getting on when the war came.* 

"The war, of course, knocked out any 
prospects of art work, and the captain of- 
fered his services to his old regiment, being 
accepted with his old commissioned rank of 
second lieutenant. This was the first week 
of hostilities, and he came to France shortly 
after as one of the original ‘little contempt- 
ibles/ He went through the 'whole show/ 
was promoted first lieutenant Christmas, 
1914, and captain after the second battle of 
Ypres, in April, 1915, where he was ‘knocked 
up a bit' by shell concussion and a few 
shrapnel fragments in his anatomy. 

"Prior to this time he had drawn and 
drawn in the trenches, where Bill and Bert 
and Alf were born, to liven and amuse the 
British Tommy. Indeed, the soldier-artist 
spent all his spare time off duty drawing 
caricatures of his comrades, and the soldiers 
pinned them up to the walls of their dug- 
outs with a bayonet. 

"One day he produced a cartoon while 
sitting about in the mud — the famous car- 
toon entitled ‘Where Did That *Un Go?’ a 
couple of Tommies with their heads stick- 


ing out of a shell hole watching a Boche 
compliment fly by. This cartoon he sent to 
the Bystander, in London, and promptly 
forgot all about it, being busy in soldiering 
and drawing. One day he received an an- 
swer from the editor, saying the latter 
'would be pleased to accept it* 

"After his wounds the captain was sent 
to Poppering Hospital, then to Boulogne, 
then to General Hospital No. 4, in London. 
While lying in the latter he signed a con- 
tract for the use of all his work, and later, 
after many advantageous offers, tied up 
with the Bystander, who now controls his 
art. He had immense success, was in de- 
mand everywhere, wrote a book said to be 
one of the best on the war, 'Bullets and 
Billets/ a story of his first six months’ ex- 
perience in opposing the Boche, and later a 
play, ‘The Better Hole; or, the Romance of 
Old Bill/ which is drawing crowded houses 
in London and has for months past, aside 
from the same success in two companies 
touring England. 

"After Captain Bairnsfather has com- 
pleted his American Army Bills, et cetera, 
he goes back to the job of Boche fighting. 

“ 'I am going to portray these Americans 
as I see them,' he said to me at parting, 
'and I don’t think they will be my worst 
work.’ '* 



Joining the Colon 
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BAER’S MESSAGE TO CARTOONISTS 

J. M. Baer, the young congressman-car- 
toonist, sends the following message to the 
members of the profession in America: 

“To my fellow cartoonists I send my 
greetings from congress. I know I speak 
for all congressmen when I say that the 
nation is proud of the intelligent support of 


citizen of this country there rests a crown 
of civic sovereignty more precious than the 
jeweled head-piece of any king or emperor. 
America is going to carry this crown of 
authority to the people of all the nations 
of the world.” 


A CARTOON CALENDAR 


the pens of her artists. 

“True patriotism demands service. It is 
love of country which inspires a citizen to 
give such service as his country needs at 
the time his country needs it. Cartoonists 
are needed now. They are doing their 
share which is as necessary in my mind as 
any other war work. 

“In the hands of artists lies the power of 
forming public opinion and in America pub- 
lic opinion rules. You can arouse in the 
citizens the advantages of our democratic 


A cartoon calendar made up of appro- 
priate drawings by John Scott Clubb, car- 
toonist of the Rochester Herald, was pub- 
lished recently by Mr. Clubb’s newspaper. 
Copies were distributed by the Herald 
newsboys as New Year’s greetings, and 
were also sold over the counter, and mailed 
throughout western New York on order. 
The cartoons had appeared previously in 
the Herald. 



government and the responsibilities which Nate Collier, formerly cartoonist of the 

go with it. To be an American is greater Chicago Journal, is now with the Inter- 

than to be a king. Upon the head of every national Film Service. 
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RAY MCGILL 


Soldier- Cartoonist Whose Drawings are Appearing 
in Cartoons Magaxine 

FAKERS USE McCUTCHEON’S NAME 

Somebody has been projecting a fake 
"cartoonists’ convention" in Chicago, and 
using the name of John T. McCutcheon of 
the Tribune in getting checks and cash for 
an alleged banquet that is supposed to be 
part of the entertainment of the visiting 
cartoonists. No such convention is in pros- 
pect and Mr. McCutcheon has nothing 
whatever to do with any solicitation of 
funds. 

The booster or grafter, or whatever he 
was, telephoned to Milton Birkenstein of 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, 409 West Ontario 
street, and said he was John T. McCutcheon 
and asked for a check to assist in paying 
for the cartoonists’ banquet. The voice said 
the check should be made payable to “G. W. 
Dixon” and that “Mr. Dixon” ^ould call for 
it. A check for $25 was made out and "Mr. 
Dixon” called and received the check. 

Mr. Birkenstein learned later that Mr. Me* 
Cutcheon’s name had been used fraudu- 
lently. 


CARTOONISTS AID WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 

Scores of cartoonists responded gener- 
ously to the request of the National War 
Savings committee recently for cartoons 
forcibly impressing the American public 
with the importance of practicing thrift and 
investing their savings in War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps. The committee 
rightly decided that no class of men could 
deliver the message so impressively as the 
cartoonists. Many of the drawings sent to 
the committee will be used in newspaper 
advertisements throughout the country, the 
advertising copy being woven about the 
illustrations. 

Among the suggestions made were: 

That the "Right Now” idea be featured — 
that each drawing be brought down to the 
"buying point.” 

That the idea of thrift as well as habitual 
saving be emphasized, as it is only constant 
saving that will bring about the desired 
end. 

That War Savings Stamps be featured 
first and Thrift Stamps secondarily. 

Cartoonists were asked to bear in mind 
that the appeal should be made to the 
masses, and that every person is a prospect, 
whether a foreigner who arrived on these 
shores only a few years ago, or a ten-year- 
old child who has not yet learned the mean- 
ing of the word "Save.” They were asked 
also to make their drawings intensely 
human. 


WILLIAM J. STEINIGANS DIES 

William J. Steinigans, comic artist on the 
staff of the Sunday World, died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Friday, January 25. 

Mr. Steinigans was a member of the 
World staff for about sixteen years, most 
of that time on the Sunday comic supple- 
ment. He was the creator of "The Bad 
Dream That Made Bill a Better Boy," 
"Splinters,” "Mr. Hubby” and other comic 
series. He was famous particularly for his 
funny pictures of dogs, which figured in 
every series that he drew. 

About five years ago, Mr. Steinigans went 
to California for his health, and with the 
exception of some time spent in Arizona, he 
remained there until the end. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 
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THE FUNNYFEATHERS 

From the press of E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York, comes an attractive volume of 
sketches and stories by Lansing Campbell, 
whose humorous studies of familiar barn- 
yard gentry have for many years made a 
nation laugh. Mr. Campbell is now one of 
the contributing artists to Cartoons Maga- 
zine. The book is intended for juvenile 
readers and deals with the adventures of 
the Dinky Ducklings, Panty Banty, Pidgy 
the Poet, Daffy Duck, Old Crooky Crow, 
and others. 


BRIGGS FINDS A FRIEND 
Claire Briggs, the cartoonist, had that 
g-r-rand and glorious feelin’ in his wonder- 
ful home in New Rochelle last summer, but 
when he came to heat it the last few days — 
Oh, my what coal it took, and how scarce 
coal is! In fact, he could not heat it and he 
has moved into a flat which is heated at 
the expense of someone else. It was a case 
of a feller needing a friend and the friend 
rented the flat furnished. 



Copyright, E. P. Dutton and Co. 

A Page from “The Funnyfeathers" by Lansing 
Campbell 



Drawn for Cartoons .Magazine by Norman Anthony 


“Hustle up, Ruth, if we're going to the movies." 
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Drawn for Cartoons Magazine by Norman Anthony 

The Pup: "I'd like to know who started this meat* 
less day stuff.*’ 


Among the many accomplishments of 
Charlie Chaplin is the ability to make cari- 
catures. He cartoons excellently, but when 
asked recently to make a caricature of him- 
self, he fell down completely on the job. 


MRS. RALEIGH AND HER DOLLS 

Mrs. Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, sister 
of John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist, has 
embarked in the doll manufacturing busi- 
ness. Mrs. Raleigh, being an artist and a 
sculptor, is making her dolls as near human 
as possible. They are all modeled after real 
children. Their faces are hand-painted to 
simulate a natural childish complexion, and 
each doll has its own expression of mis- 
chief, coquetry, or affection. The hair is 
put on as a child's hair naturally grows. 


CREEL SELECTS HY MAYER 
CARTOON 

George Creel, Director of Public Infor- 
mation, has selected one of Hy Mayer's 
cartoons, originally appearing in the Uni- 
versal Current Events, as fitting propaganda 
to go abroad to the nations allied with the 
United States in the world war. "The 
Eagle’s Brood" is the title of the cartoon 
and nine copies have been sent to the allies 
for exhibition on the screen as an officially 
authorized action in support of the war. 



Mrs. Jessie McCutcheon-Raleigh and Her Dolls 
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CM AS. I. STRONG 


. Make Your Present 

I Ability Work for You. 

l0 "mA| Get * nto 3 business which is in- 

|| teresting as well as profitable and in 

which the field is not crowded. Good 
^ letter men, card writers and sign painters 

are always in demand. Thousands of lettered 
cards are used each week. Most every business 
house uses them in one way or another. Big prices 
are paid for this work — the margin of profit is r— 
large, while the work is easily and quickly done. The work 
is not seasonable, but brings good returns the year around. 
Many students after the first few lessons can earn enough money by doing odd jobs to 
more than pay for the full course. If you are at present employed you can learn this 
business during your spare time at home. 

Earn $18 to $60 a Week 

You do not have to be a natural born artist to earn big money in this field. Our 
System of training is thorough and complete. We have taught many who did not 
know the first principles of lettering. If you can read and write it is possible for you to 
enter this money-making field after taking our course. 

Earn While You Learn 

Many of our students, after the first few lessons, are able to do some jobs in lettering and in this 
way, during spare time, make more than enough to pay for tuition. What others have done you can do. 

No otner profession pays such profits. We teach our students all. No job will stump you. It 
takes but a short time to complete the course. The school has enjoyed 17 years of continuous successful 
teaching. Thousands of our successful graduates all over the world. Now is the time to get started in 
this interesting and profitable business. Write now for literature and samples — ALL FREE. Act 
at once — Don’t delay. 

Proof Success “Strong’s” Way Perfectly Satisfied 


Success “Strong’s” Way Perfectly Satisfied 


“Before my courts wti half finished I 
hid executed work to tbs value of S160.00." 

Alfred Englsnd, 

Lebanon, Ky. 

“| hare earned nearly $200.00 from sign 
work alnce taking up ay courts. I think 
you can make a lettcrer of anyone who will 
stick to It." 

k. Z. Crawford, 

Rcvelsioke, B. C. 


"l aa doing all the alfo work to be had 
In my little city, and haven't heard any com. 
plainta yet. Thanks to your Instruction." 
T. B. Wlllhlghl, 

Box 25 Vashon, Wash. 

"Now that I have completed my course 
and am inbuaineaa for myaelf, I mildly eatl* 
mate that my yearly Income baa increased al 
least $600." D. C. Marriott, 

Lethbrldse, Alta. 


"l am well pleaaed with the position the 
school secured for me and I find, after 
takinc up commercial work, that your 
course Is very practical. 1 refer to the 
lesson sheets quite often for pointers on 
various things. I am advancing nicely 
and thank you very much lor your kind 
asaiatance." 

Porter Atkinson, 

Saginaw, Mich. 




Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind 


m I guarantee to place my graduates in positions paying $85 to $175 

i mil L C C monthly when they have graduated and are competent. We have con - 

(All V* stsntly more requests for men at good salaries than we can supply. 

Cprr Otiffif Write nowforspecial literatureand prices on five courses — terms, testimonials, 
* v/m.111. jample lesson and Free Outfit offer. All Free — Don’t delay, act quickly. 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

bteblhk«i 1899 - CHAS. J. STRONG. Fwkr 

1603 D. S. of L. Building DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A. 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 



★ ★★★★★★★★ 


Gaar Williams in The Indianapolis News 


The Cartoon in 

Pershing’s Headquarters 


TX^HAT would you give to have drawn the cartoon that hangs 
in Pershing’s headquarters “Somewhere in France”? 

The honor falls to Gaar Williams of the Advisory Staff of 
the Federal School of Applied Cartooning. 


General Pershing writes: “I am charmed to have this Car- 
toon. When our headquarters left Paris for somewhere behind 
the lines, one of the bits of office decoration which I took 
with me was this cartoon.” 


Such instances as this explain why cartoonists are so keen about their work 
and receive such high compensation. Success in cartooning and comic art brings 
greater financial returns than success in most other professions. Gaar Williams 
is influencing world destinies. He is recognized by the members of bis pro- 
fession as a master draftsman. 



CUT COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAOE AND MAIL TODAY 
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GAAR WILLIAMS 

Cartoonist of tha Indianapolis Nsuis 

Member of the Advisory Staff of the 
Federal School of Applied 
Cartooning 


Learn Cartooning from 

America’s 30 Great Stars 

The 30 great cartoonists whose names you see here have 
built this master course. They are members of the Advisory 
Staff of the Federal School o( Applied Cartooning. In one 
course, for one tuition fee, their contributions and advice 
teach you: 

Cartooning Chalk-Talk 
Animated Movies Card Writing 

Their experience helps you master in a comparatively short time, by 
home study, the essentials of these arts which they have learned only by 
years of application and practice. 

If you like to draw, prepare yourself to grasp opportunity! These men 
have succeeded because they developed their faculties for idea-getting and 
because they had a thorough training in their arts. Get a training now 
from America’s Master Course. 

"A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS "-FREE 

We have prepared lo aend you free this wonderful book In colors. Il tells row how to train 
rouraelf; tella you of the opportunities open lo you. Il contains tiudlo picture* ol the leadlnt 
cartooniHi of the countr*. with complete information about the Federal Coorae in Applied 
Cartoonint. Fill la the coupon below. Mail It immediately. The book will be (cm free at once. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 

•32 Federal Schools Building MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 

TEAR THIS OUT 


Please send by return mail my free copy of "A 
Road to Bigger Thinga." 


Nam s 


Strsst 


(832) City and Stats . 



Federal Advisers 
and Contributors 

BART (Charles L. Bar- 
tholomew) 

Formerlp tartoonllt 
tf i he Mlnmtspslii 

Jsmrmsl. Originator 

•1 I he fieri Chalk- 
Talk School. 

CLARK BRIGGS 
Seui York Tribunt 
OSCAR CESARE 

Stw Turk Pon 

)AY N. DARLING 
(Dine) 

Dei Molt re Re elite' 
and Leader, A f. T. 
Tribune Spndlcate 
I. H. DONAH EY 

Clive. Plain Dialer 
RAY O. EVANS 

Baltimore A merit an. 
Ptetk Art Staf 
FONTAINE FOX 

Wheeler Syndicate 
VV. E. HILL 

N.Y .S on da jTrlkmne 
KIN HUBBARD 

iudlsnapollt Stun 
WILLIAM IRELAND 
Colomkue Uupauh 
HERBERT JOHNSON 
Saturday Ev. Pon 
FRANK KING 

Chltsgo Tribune 
D. J. LAVIN 
Chirac* Trlkuni 
EDW. VV. MARSHALL 
Orthium&KilthClr- 
ca If Chalk-Talker 
VVINSOR McCAY 

Sew York Amities" 
I. N. McGURK 

Philadelphia Retard 
ENSIGN TED NELSON 
Dolled Stain Ssvp. 
former Ip Cartoonhl 
Si. Paul DUfatth 
CAREY ORR 

ChilSgO T'lkunr 
SIDNEY R. SMITH 
Chltsgo Tribune 
CHAS. HENRY SYKES 
Phllsdtltkis five - 
sing Ledger 

S. S. WATTS 

Man hall Field & 
Companp 
CLIVE WEED 

rhllsdilghls Publlt 
Ledger 

GAAR WILLIAMS 
tndlsnsgolli Setae 
FRANK WING 

Sr. Paul Dlipatth. 
Authy and Illuetra- 
tor, " The Fotpgrsl 
Album Tara Over" 

Contributors 
McKEE BARCLAY 
Baltimore Sun 
J. W. BENCOUGH 
Chalk-Talk Perfermer 
L. D. BRADLEY 
fiare ol the Chltsgo 
Dsllp Setae 
WILLIAM DOKAHEY 
C hit ago Tribune. 
Author of the “Tee- 
ale Witnln" 

I. T. MeCUTCHHON 

Chicago Tribune 

ALTON PACKARD 
Star Chalk-Talk 
Performer Red folk 
Circuit 
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EVERY 
ARTIST 
OR 
STUDEN 



Should Invest $1 .00 in 

“ How to Get and Keep Professional 
Pen Lines in Your Drawings” 

Br TERRY G1LK1SON 

This Is a Specially Prepared Lesson and Talk on Pen Work— Guaranteed 
to help your pen handling 5< % — and aid you to get clean, snappy pen lines in 
your drawings. It contains many new hints. ONKOR1GINAL PEN DRAW- 
INC and many cleverly drawn up Ptatrsto Illustrate the points. 1 am receiv- 
ing unsolicited testimonials every day. Read : 

Dear Gltkfeou: Tour Special Pen Lew on is great. I would be sriTIIng 
to pay live "bucks" for it any «Uy, I personally rscoounend "How to Get 
Professional Pen Lines In Your Work to all art students having trouble 
retting snappy pen lines In thstr work, m »a «to r what sews Shoe are 

^ *“ ““5 n&SSSHSlrtiSL a*. u. 

The reason why so many srHsU’ work looks amateurish Is because they do 
not knuw how to use a pen in a professional manner. Sian right. All 
Questions Answered. M Oat BRIar May or Stef Inr Psrtlmlsrs. 

TERRY GILXISON. Cartoonfsf, Daily News , Omaha. Neb. 


Attention, Chalk Talkers I ^ * 


Latest Edition of the Hayes Chalk Talk Series, 
including many Brand New Original Stunts, 
O C Original, snappy sure fire evo- d* 1 QQ 
teO lution cartoons, postpaid, for y 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 

HAYES STUDIO, 227 Main SL, Nashville, Tenn. 



Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Illustrating, Car- 
tooning, Comic Draw- 
ing. Commercial, Layouts, 
Retouching, Fashions, 
_ Crayon.Pasteland Posters. 

School endorsed by America’s foremost artists and largest 
newspapers and magazines. By Mail or Local Classes. 
Writ* tor tanas an* UstefatetertswtoarsMkiaseaa*- 

Mort M. Burger. Krtdsr. ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 

49B Flatlroa Bldg.. NIW YORK. N. V. 


Bfie OJW 


THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 

AND LITERARY REVIEW 

Helps You Write. Re-Write and Sell. Includes a 
Monthly. Up-to-Date List of Manuscript Markets 
|l. to a Tttr. Forafen and Canadian. II 71. Stngfe Coplaa. Uc. 

No Writer Can Afford to Be Without a Copy on His Desk 

lawuerf Monthly by 

The Bulletin Publishing Company 

82 Union Bqtiart, Ea»l Wrw York City 



DRAWING 

EXPERT INSTRUCTION by MAIL 

Student and Profeeeional Endorsement 

Cartooning and Illustration Courses. 
Book of Inside Facts, Hints, Helps, 
etc. Liberal Terms. For informa- 
tion send address and stamp. 

The Good now Studio. 8104 Cory Are.. OereUod. 0. 



at home in spare time. Earn $20 to $75 s week. Big 

opportunities. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

LTTHOLIA SYSTEM OF LETTERING 
Dope 73, Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 


ARMY AND NAVY DIARY 

Hundreds of Thousands 
of America's best young 
men have been called to 
arms— each to do his bit 
Those of us who cannot 
go to the front, would like 
our friends in the trenches 
to have with them a token 
of our friendship and love. 
What more appropriate 
reminder of your love and 
good wishes could you 
give them than the Army 
and Navy Diary, contain- 
ing the French words and 
phrases necessary for ordinary conversation, 
with their English equivalents, arranged 90 that 
a person with no knowledge of French will 
readily pick up the common expressions, and 
containing blank spaces for recording the adven- 
tures and happenings of every day in the service. 
Spaces for addresses of friends, autographs of 
comrades and Glassolene Paper in the back for the pres- 
ervation of postage stamps. In years to come the boys 
who go to the front will want to relate their experiences 
to family and friends, and the diaries of these heroes will 
be held as priceless treasures by their friends and descend- 
ants for many generations. We furnish the best and roost 
convenient Soldier’s Diary in a rubberized binding. 

Price 50c Postpaid 
POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Madison SL. Chicago 


President Wilson’s 
Great Speeches 

And Other History-Making Documents 



The Patriotic Book of the Hour 



32 Remarkable Diplomatic) 
Letters and Document*, many 
of which hare never previoaaly 
been published. Facsimile tig- 
nature* of all of the member* of 
the present War Congress. 
There are apeechae covering: 
The cauvee of the W ar — That 
famous War Message of April 
2d that. rang around the world: 
then onr groat War President** 
intensely patriotic address. 
"To My Fellow Countrymen” 
— The President's historic re- 
marks on Disloyalty within the 
nation — The Submarine Peril 
— The President’s Inner self 
n-T.-aled I-nat hopes of peace 
with Germany, and 21 others. 
This bonk contains notes per- 
taining to the sinking of the 
Lusitania— Recall of Ambeaae- 
dor Dumb*— The Peace Note 

to the Powers, and their ro- 

ol In* The laws passed by Oongr t es providing for the "Liberty 
Loan." and others, a* well aa the speeches before Congress 
represent stives of t he foreign commission* ; also PRESIDENT 
WILHON'H remarkable note to Russia stating our war aims. 

briliisnr* oTflpt 

. -t -yr An.rrWn Stataaaraa. Krsry V . rsan who wishes autos r 
svy young maa who expects to go to the frsac. , 

snd«?t»* 


A II urangMl Is kn 
inu> U>« war and ■! 
V>r»d f< 


r country trr ?! 


fear* ertwr ofCsbtssi. Fraatlmte **ara W to 


POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 


78 E. Madison St.. Chicago 


Fleam mention Cartoons 


Gowk 
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Immediate Results 

Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you U you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff— Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose— there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 

Not a Substitute 

Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 


mi (it iu mu uiaac jwu ii vi utim saa cvcijr 

way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, 'it will not awaken the slightest 


desire in you— you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 

Results Absolutely Guaranteed 

A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 

Tobacco Redeemer fail* to banish the toba c co habit 

when taken according to the plain and 

easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 

Let Us Send You 

Convincing Proof 

If you're a slave of the tobacco 
habit and wan t to find a sure, quick way 


of quitting "for keeps" you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
oddresson a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the human system, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 

Newell Pharma cal Company 
Dept. 379 SL Louis, Mo. 


Free Book Coupon 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

Dept. 379 St. Louis, Mow 

Please send, without obligating me in any way. 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit ana 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer Will positively freo 
me from the tobacco habit. 


Name.. 


Street and No... 


Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


-le 


Di 
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Splendid Dally Residence 
Classes Also 

BEGINS APRIL 1st 

In sending your draw- 
ings include four Scent 
stamps for postage costs. 


Cartoon School of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Art* 

Carl N. Went!, Director 
81 East Madison Street Chicago, M. 


■ HUllO loud- PISTOWfC.' 

Ves -S5S- TMIS fS 

PE BECK T/UK<N(qr — 

” HowJ‘5 AT ???" 

“ YOU WANT' 7 o BE 

CARTOONIST - ??* 


* WELL - SEtfD ME 
in, Some of your 

Work - • - X VB 

<3ct some Dope here 

That-ll Help vou 

OUT* MV COURSE 
WILL SEr YOU 8ACk 
Five Bocks - 6ur. 
irs A cqacKeqsack 


" DonT send me VOOR 

Fwe TILL I SEE 
SOME OF YOU ft SToFF -1^ 
x AINY* ROtfNiN- A 

HOME For fAICUPA8Les- 

" S10N6 - ol Top 


Mathematics Made Easy by 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR 

AND SHORT-CUT ARITHMETIC 

Shows the Answer as Quickly aa a Watch shows the Time 
to all Problems likely to occur in the Office, Store, Shop, 
Bank. Farm, or Factory. 

Over 2 , 000,000 


raicEs, roarriin 

DeakSUe SIS* 

Leather, raahel 

Mia... ti.no 

Leather, Teat Packet 


Send, for S-pape description ofthU work 

Popular Mechanics Book Dept., 78 E. Madiaon SL, Chicago 


UNITED STATES NAVY 

POST- ILLUSTRATED POST- 

O A Just off thc press, this book O A 
* 1 1 i* of beautiful illustrations of a 1 1 
ar our new war vessels of all 
PAID types is what you need now. PAID 
It includes super-dreadnaughts, battleshipa,.hat- 
tle-cruisers, cruiser*, destroyers. mine-isyrrs, torpedo- 
boats, lubmehnes, submanneehssers, with important 
statistics. 64 pages, 6x9 inch**, mlk attracttv* cow. 
POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 

78 E. Msdlson St. , CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

To insure ads being inserted under proper classification in the April issue, 
copy must reach this office not later than February 28th. 


BICYCLES 

THE D. S. A. colors are Red. White and 
Blue. Our Banner bicycle la enameled In 
the national colors. He an A inert ran Rida 
a Banner Bicycle. Send card for colored 
Picture and description. Ralph L. Cowles. 
Bicycle Specialist, Canton. Coon. 

EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 

LEARN show card writing by our simple 
method. Complete guaranteed course two 
nrty. Particular* free. Box 379. Kansas 
City. Mo. 

CHALK -TALK — Ten original stunts. 95e. 
E. Hiding rr, 905 W. Illinois Hi. Urbans. 
QL 

FOR INVENTORS 

WANTED, new Ideas. Writ* for Hat of 
inventions Wanted. 91.000.099 In prizes 
offered for IneenUons. Our Four Books 
aem free upon requeue Victor J. Evans 
Co.. 199 Ninth SC . Washington. D. C- 

FORMULAS AND TRADE SECRETS 

REDUCE coal bills one third with our 
adenUfio coal aarw process. Halt water 
and one common chemical make* coal bum 
one- third longer by coruuralng waste. Sworn 
statement of results, complete formula and 
Instructions. 35c. Satisfaction or monmr 
bark. Jno. C. Greiner. Ogden, Utah. 

FOR WOMEN 

INDIES. Just out. the Famous "Amber- 
cycle" Hair l*ln. Matches your hair par- 
fertly Dime brings Mg sample package. 
Hal laf action or your money back.* No 
Stamp*. Joseph H. Lequlre. 803 Cherry 
8L. Waldens! a. Tann. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENT 

1.090 STAGE and Parlor tricks. Illustrated 
Catalog 19c Small Catalog Dee. Second- 
Hand Apparatus Neight or exchanged. 
Hurniuan Magic Co.. Sts. C. 479 llh Are.. 
New York. 

TRICKS. Puzzle*. Joke*. Plays. Wigs. 
Magical Apparatus. Stage Supplies. Sensa- 
tional Escapee and Illusions Largs Illus- 
trated ISMS catalog free. Oaks Magical Co., 
Dope 495, Oshkosh. Wla. 

PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 

59 ENVELOPES, 50 letterhead* and 69 
cards printed to your order for 91 00. 
Pallas PrtnUng Co.. Dept. 45. 204 Beat 
I Oth Street. New York City. 

35 PRINTED cal line cards 10c. 190 foe 
25c. Junes Printing Company. 1716 Emer- 
son Are.. N. Minneapolis. Minn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


XCGETTE" (the original F-I* Substi- 
tute! HI* seller. wonderful rrpeaiev 
Larre profits. 10c psck«(» replaces IS 
•cr* Writ* quick Beetever Products Co.. 
C-6. Douglas Park Station. Chicago. Ill 
|Bmw of Imitations.) 


LIVE Agent* wanted for guaranteed line; 
aares «• per cant: big repeater; 160 per 
cant profit; exclusive territory; permanent 
bualnaaa. Stuart A Co.. 19 Main. Newark. 

w, j 

H EX-MIT the Kaiser Pin — Let eat war 
novelty — Biggest Hit Out; exldlaed Hirer; 
Ihouaarida being sold: simple matter hand 
Irvg them out and taking money; aamnla 
with agents* terms 10c. O. Finch Co.. 

Grand R apid*. Mich 

4.000 B T RET CH O Cuff Links sold in 
thirty day* by Sarre. Minneapolis. No 
competition. Indorsed evecywbwe. protected 
territory for District Repreeentatlwe. Write 
to-day. Strctcho Carp. C. 8.. Sheboygan. 

Wh 

GENTLEMEN : Mason aold 16 Bprayer* 

and Auto-Washers one Saturday Profits 
S3 35 each. Square Deal. Write Ruelar 

Co . Jnhnstotra, Ohio. 

AGENTS rt04% Profit. Wondwful 111- 
tle article. Something new; aella like wild- 
fire. Carry right In pocket Write at once 
for free ample. E M Feltman. Mgr.. 
633 1 t rd BL, Cincinnati. Q. 

WANTED — An agent In each county for 
entirely new neeewaary article. Every man 
buys at sight ; easy seller; large profit Otto 
Wclmlta Manufacturer. Key Wret. Florida 


ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

INDIAN Baskets — Wholesale and retail. 
Catalogue. Gllham. Highland Springs, 
California. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


WIN SO R A NEWTON OU Color* at half 
price. 50 different color*. Complete list 
3c Gundlach. 1010 Clh 8L. Han Diego. 
Calif 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

REAL Lire Books for Real Lire People. 
Lists Free C Sheridan Co.. 417 E. 151*1 
Bt . N ew York . 

■THE Amateur Artist"— Oil and Water 
Color Painting, without the aid of a teacher. 
160 pages, fully Illustrated. 91.00. Crite- 
rion Service. Wwt New York. New Jersey. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ENTER a new bustnees. Earn 93,000 to 
96.00't yearly In professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty; openings every- 
where. with all the trade you can attend 
to; easily learned by anyone at home In a 
few weeks, at small eipense; no further 
capital required, no goods to buy. Job bunt- 
ing. soliciting or agency. Addreas Htenhm- 
eon Laboratory. 3 Hack Bay. Hoe ton. Mats 


HELP WANTED 


SEVERAL commercial artists wanted In 
every city, Hansel and Gough. 139 Jamaica 
At , Nrw York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


AMATEUR Artists, Illustrators. Cartoon- 
ist*. publish your work In "Amateur Kar- 
toona Magazine." The Market place for the 
Amateur Artist; fifty cents the year, single 
ropy five cent*. Subscribe today Amateur 

Kartonna Magazine. Dolgov; lie. N. T. 

REDUCE llrlng expenww by making and 
using "Butter-O." Takes the place of 
butter In cooking and baking liealthful- 
Ajpetliflng Not Oleomargarine or any 
chemical preparation Fin* for table use. 
Instructions. 15o. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JVonomy pays. Norman K. Ovrl. Hemet. 

Calif. 

CUTS anybody can make. Simple 
proceea. 91 Specimens. particulars. 9c 


PICTURES AND POSTCARDS 

30 PRETTY Postcsrd Views 10c. ChM. 

Csatle Co., Locust 8t., Hagerstown, Md. 

GET card*, letters. Mg mall ; member- 
jhJj>. 10e Jolly Card Exchange, Decatur. 

BOOKS — Novelties — Postcards! nhistratad 
Catalogue. 3c. Vim Co., East 8L Louie. 

“ II HAITI EU1, Photo of the battleship 
"Recruit" SHxlOH. Nicely mounted, 10a 
No atarana. Joseph H. Lequlre. 609 Cherry 
St,, wJdanaUTTenn. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


135 VARIETIES United Stairs menu a 
•lamps only. Good copies. 1863 to 1917. 
Fine coUertian by Heelf. Price 13.09. 
'atslogue value several times this amount, 
lend for price list of revenues only. F. P. 


JOLN the "O. R. C. E” 300 new 
members every month. 3 months trial, 36o 
(coin). Wre. King. 834 McMahon A vs. 

Mom—xn. Pa. 

100 DIFFERENT foreign tamps 19c. 
Walter Willems. 307 East 8?th Rt.. NT Y. C. 


YO FORD OWNERS 


FORDS start easy In cold weather If you 
use our 1919 carburetor. 34 miles per gal- 
lon guaranteed. One-third more power. 
Use cheapest gasoline or one-half ke ro sene. 
Quickly starts cold motor even at lero and 
moves right off with full power. No spitting 
or popping. Slow apeed on high. Fit* ex- 
actly. Attach It yourself. 30 off Hat where 


offer and money back guarantee The Air- 
Friction Carburetor Company. 579 Madison 
SL. Dayton. Ohio. 


Mathematics Made Easy by 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR 

AND SHORT-CUT ARITHMETIC 

Shows the Answer as Quickly as a Watch shows the Time 
to all Problems likely to occur in the Office, Store, Shop, 
Bank. Farm, or Factory. 

Over 2.000.000 



Pe*k#t Mae... fOAO 
Saul for 4-page description of this work 

Popular Mechanics Book Dept.. 78 E. Madison St., Chicago 



THE 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

ILL US TRA TED POST- 

Just off the press, this book 
of beautiful illustrations of 
our new war vessels of all 
PAID types is what you need now. PAID 
It includes super-dreadnaughts, battleships, bat- 
tle-cruisers. cruisers, destroyers, mine-layers, torpedo- 
boats. submarines, submarine-chasers, with important 
statistics. 64 pages, 6x9 inches, with attractive cover. 
POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 
78 E. Madison 81., CHICAGO 


POST- 

30c! 


30c 
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'CORP£j JBH DENCE \ 
CAPT 0 DNIN( 3 < 

JCCtWC APT tA 


’'XBKBjSf. 

\ Ct -3 in '• 

k-Stampj' 




Vhakh 

Plainly'. 


LITHOGRAPHIC MODELS 

IN COLORS 

•how and name every part of the following: Mallet Com- 
pound Locomotive— Atlantic Type Locomotive— Automo- 
bile — Steamship — Steam Engine — Steam Turbine — 
Dynamo— Gas Engine— Wireleaa Telegraph. Site 10x14 in. 

PRICE SOc EACH. *•« of Min* MediU *4.00 PmIrM 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPT. 7 


If you need a book on tome mechanical subject 
and do not know where to find it, write 

POPULAR MECHANICS BOOK DEPARTMENT 
78 E. Madison St., Chicago 


"Am awry much plruod with roar Art Court* 
and find it Intensely Interesting. 

W. L. McCabteb, Colombo* O. 

**T find jroor books very Interesting and fall of 
good Information. I refer to them continually 
and It la needless for me to toll you how much 
pleasure I derive from same.’’ 

N. O. hlASTtKlSSS, Oolumboa Oa. 


For full information Bond 6 cmnta in 
Btampa and writ e your name plainly. 

ZIM horsehead”“ew YORK 


"BE MARTI 


( ?i\ We can tearb yon 
r - / X. DRAWING In 
V / - yoor own boir- 

i * during roi 

- Onr IS •Perotlm 


r ear* of aaccee*- 
ui teaching prove c 
ability. lOConrtra 


OUR 


HWfOSOU 

Laht- 


Commercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing. 

/■ ag> , Teachers Normal and - 
Applied Art. Kntlo'ard 
by high art authorities. 

. Students trained by member* or - w* - _ . 

w2KJfi5f oUir V® blfh.»aia- ’Yv'AxTnnra 

w- P° a |ttona. Artlat’a OutOt FREE to IEAR.BOOI 
Kjrolled Student*. Write today for Art Tear u FREE vov 

$<HGDl? r APMlED AW 

3 battle Creek mkh. 


T HERE is just &s good undeveloped 
material ih the world today as there 
was twenty-five years ago. Some 
schools boast of furnishing America with 
its leading cartoonists. They give the 
artist himself no credit whatever for the 
talent that lurked in his nature, which 
would undoubtedly have developed with- 
out the aid of any school. It is an in- 
structor’s duty to aid the student to 
attain success, but no school can honestly 
claim full credit for such success. Were 
these schools to point to the thousands 
of failures that might be credited to 
them, the percentage of successes in com- 
parison would be exceedingly small. 
No one can say, "I made that man 


X what he is!’ 


Evtrt ftslmrt at (I# Zlm Cimrtt h arigtmal. (•- 
Itruttix t ami ut-f-im if. Cam firtlil kmmdrtdi 
•t l*Utr$ fnm laih/td tiudtmu alt Hrr iht mrlf. 


total 


3 fa lUaAktt TXad for /Jj QniAtiufklrilut 
A/Vmy ffaMUHl ftojsrto G* /Uo IK Tm 
iifftwara of Tiff A*tTfUR Atnsc CmoonmT 
A*D luuanteroa- IrftBusHcs r*c v*>r*o/iK 

SvteCKiM**- 3171* tort- 30* Ri m Vtk It. 
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The HOFFMAN SSSSSk 

ARTIST’S DRAWING STAND 

m The ideal stand for Newspaper aaAOam- 
ra«<rci«l Artists. Kbowrard Writ#* 


Draftsmen. Designers, etc. Instantly *5- 
juatsMe to any angle from vertical Ml 
annul. Any height to draw while alBtli 
■Landing Tbe baaed rwv.fvoo. VaryJI 
Handaome. Indestructible Bi 
Guaranteed Writ# for booklet 


- HOFFMAN CO. 

I Park ROCHESTER. 


N.Y. 


• t * ' - V W- * "* 1 





